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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


PHASE  I FINAL  REPORT 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A DESIGN  FOR  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
EXPLORATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

NTS  Research  Corporation  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  conducted  Phase  I of  the 
Development  of  a Design  for  Secondary  Level  Exploratory  Vocational  Education  in 

North  Carolina  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  (under  Contract  C7212  with  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education.)  This  Executive  Summary  highlights  the  key  findings  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  final  report  of  the  study. 

Key  Findings 

Current  Programs.  This  study  found  a diversity  in  views  of  what  exploratory  voca- 
tional education  is  or  should  be.  North  Carolina's  educators  do  not  share  a common 
view  of  exploratory  vocational  education.  While  some  guidance  is  offered  by  legis- 
lation and  other  documents,  the  guidance  is  general;  nearly  all  of  the  different  views 
held  by  North  Carolina's  educators  are  encompassed  by  the  formal  definitions. 

This  study  also  found  a variety  of  courses  involving  some  exploratory  components. 

About  159,000  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  students  (duplicated  enrollment  data) 
were  enrolled  in  at  least  one  vocational  education  class  during  1979-80.  About  two- 
thirds  of  these  (a  little  over  100,000)  were  enrolled  in  Occupational  Exploration  or 
Introduction  to  Vocations,  and  most  of  the  remaining  third  were  in  Exploratory  Home 
Economics  or  Exploratory  Industrial  Arts  courses.  According  to  the  duplicated 
enrollment  data  for  1979-80,  fifteen  separate  vocational  education  courses  offered 
instruction  to  students  in  grades  seven  and  eight;  if  ninth  grade  students  are  also 
considered,  over  100  separate  exploratory  or  introductory  courses  were  listed,  many 
of  which,  based  on  statements  of  their  core  competencies,  included  an  exploratory 
component . 

Needs  for  Exploratory  Vocational  Education.  The  study  identified  both  statewide  and 
student  needs  which  might  be  addressed  through  exploratory  vocational  education. 

Among  the  statewide  employment  and  training  needs  identified  were  the  need  to  have 
a well-trained  and  motivated  work  force  to  attract  new  industry,  the  need  to  find 
ways  of  convincing  students  to  remain  in  school  and  graduate,  and  the  need  to  make 
young  people  aware  of  their  education  and  training  opportunities. 

Twenty  student  needs  were  identified.  These  needs  can  be  classified  under  the  head- 
ings of  "world  of  work,"  "world  of  education,"  "world  of  self,"  and  the  interrela- 
tionships among  those  separate  worlds.  Several  of  the  needs  which  were  identified, 
particularly  those  concerning  "relationships  between  education  and  work"  and  "inter- 
relationships among  work,  education,  and  self"  may  not  be  addressed  by  current  ex- 
ploratory vocational  education  courses. 

Students  to  be  Served.  The  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and  representatives 
of  other  youth-serving  agencies  who  participated  in  the  study  felt  strongly  that  all 
students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  exploratory  vocational 
education  program  at  some  point  during  the  grade  seven  through  grade  nine  period. 

Several  groups  of  students  were  suggested  as  priorities  for  being  served  by  ex- 
ploratory vocational  education.  The  needs  of  members  of  the  suggested  groups 
appear,  however,  to  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  substance  from  those  of  other 
students,  and  no  consensus  was  noted  for  giving  any  group  priority  status. 

Student  Objectives.  This  study  identified  20  student  objectives  for  exploratory 
vocational  education,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  rated  as  being  "very  important" 
or  "important"  by  the  respondents  to  the  practitioner  and  administrator  survey. 

Several  of  these  student  objectives  are  not  encompassed  within  the  current  "core 
competencies"  for  prevocational  education. 

According  to  the  respondents  to  the  survey  of  administrators  and  practitioners,  most 
ninth  graders  could  not  meet  the  identified  objectives  now.  This  was  the  case  not 
only  for  those  objectives  not  encompassed  by  the  core  competencies  but  also  for  the 
objectives  which  have  close  core  competency  parallels.  These  findings,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  based  on  educators'  perceptions  rather  than  on  actual  student  performance; 
validated  data  on  student  performance  are  not  available. 
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Recommendations 


The  primary  purpose  of  exploratory  vocational  education  should  be  to  ensure  that 
students  have  specific  knowledge  of  the  "world  of  work,"  the  "world  of  education," 
and  the  "world  of  self";  have  knowledge  of  the  relationships  among  those  separate 
"worlds";  and  are  able  to  act  upon  their  knowledge  of  those  relationships  to  make 
realistic,  even  if  tentative,  educational  and  occupational  decisions. 

Specific  recommendations  on  how  best  to  accomplish  this  primary  purpose  require  data 
which  are  not  presently  available.  In  the  absence  of  that  information,  which  is  to 
be  provided  in  Phase  II  of  this  study,  the  following  suggestions  for  further  action, 
based  on  the  findings  of  Phase  I,  should  be  regarded  as  tentative: 

• Since  most  of  the  educators  who  participated  in  this  study 
suggested  that  nearly  all  students  have  needs  which  could  be 
met  through  a properly  constituted  exploratory  vocational 
program,  all  students  in  grades  seven  through  nine  should 

be  offered  exploratory  vocational  education  in  some  form. 

• Since,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  participants  in  this  study, 
students  may  not  be  meeting  the  objectives  identified  as 
important,  current  programs  should  be  studied  carefully  to 
see  if  changes  should  be  made  in  curriculum  emphases . 

To  obtain  the  information  needed  to  permit  a full  and  fair  judgment  of  current  pro- 
grams, we  strongly  urge  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  implement  Phase  II  of  this  study  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In 
particular,  information  is  needed  about: 

• How  much  students  are  learning,  and  how  many  students  actually 
meet  the  objectives  which  were  identified  as  important  by  the 
teachers,  administrators,  and  representatives  of  other  youth- 
serving agencies  who  participated  in  this  study;  and 

• Which  program  elements  are  most  closely  associated  with  helping 
students  meet  the  objectives  which  were  identified  as  important. 

Without  that  information,  which  Phase  II  is  designed  to  generate,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  obtain  support  for  any  attempts  to  revise  current  programs  or  devise  new  ones. 

Study  Design 

The  objectives  of  Phase  I were  "to  determine  the  needs  for,  and  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of,  exploratory  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina  and  to  formulate 
evaluative  criteria  for  the  exploratory  component  of  vocational  education."  Phase 
II  is  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  current  exploratory  vocational 
education  program  components,  and  Phase  III  is  to  focus  on  developing  and  testing 
an  improved  program  model,  if  the  results  of  Phase  II  indicate  a need  for  such  an 
activity. 

The  information  on  which  this  report  was  based  was  developed  through  four  major  data 
collection  activities: 

• Interviews  or  meetings  with  40  state— level  educational  administrators 
and  policymakers; 

• A comprehensive  review  of  the  literature; 

• A series  of  six  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings  involving  48 
teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and  representatives  of 
other  youth-serving  agencies;  and 

• A survey  of  200  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and 
representatives  of  other  agencies. 

Additional  information  was  collected  through  a survey  of  other  states,  by  soliciting 
ideas  from  several  statewide  organizations,  and  through  interviews  with  students. 


NTS  Research  Corporation  Ernest  W.  Strang 
2634  Chapel  Hill  Boulevard  Project  Director 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  final  report  of  Phase  I of  The  Development  of  a Design  for 
Secondary  Level  Exploratory  Vocational  Education  in  North  Carolina,  conducted 
under  contract  C7212  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  by  NTS 
Research  Corporation  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  for  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
objectives  of  Phase  I were  "to  determine  the  needs  for,  and  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of,  exploratory  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina  and  to  formu- 
late evaluative  criteria  for  the  exploratory  component  of  vocational  education." 
This  report  addresses  each  of  those  those  objectives. 

This  introductory  chapter  lays  the  groundwork  for  addressing  the  study’s 
objectives  in  the  remainder  of  the  report.  In  particular,  this  chapter  discusses 
what  is  meant  by  exploratory  vocational  education  and  provides  a description  of 
its  current  status  in  North  Carolina.  A brief  overview  of  the  study  design  and 
a discussion  of  how  this  report  is  organized  conclude  the  chapter. 

What  Is  Exploratory  Vocational  Education? 

One  of  the  more  important,  and  somewhat  unexpected,  findings  from  this 
study  was  that  many  of  North  Carolina's  educators  do  not  share  a common  image 
of  exploratory  vocational  education.  Some  saw  it  as  a series  of  specific  courses, 
or  even  a single  course,  taught  to  students  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth 
grades.  Some  others  equated  exploratory  vocational  education  with  K-12  career 
education  programs.  Another  not  uncommon  view  was  that  the  introductory  level 


courses  in  specific  vocational  education  skill-building  areas  constituted 
exploratory  vocational  education.  And  still  others  thought  of  it  as  a series  of 
activities  or  functions  largely  divorced  from  specific  courses,  course  sequences, 
or  programs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  formal  definitions  or  that  this  study 

5fC 

commenced  in  a vacuum.  For  example,  a "Position  Paper  on  Prevocational  Education" 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  (April  1980)  began  with  the 
following  statements: 

Prevocational  Education,  as  currently  organized  and  described 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Program  of  Studies,  is  the  thrust 
of  this  Division  in  the  middle/ junior  high  schools.  The  intent 
of  this  program  for  students  in  Grades  7-9  is  to  provide 
occupational  information  and  experiences  which  simulate  or 
represent  typical  job  tasks,  concepts  representative  of  the 
world  of  work,  and  opportunity  for  the  development  of  positive 
attitudes  and  behavior  toward  work. 

As  another  example.  Article  27A  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  includes 

the  following  as  one  of  three  purposes  of  vocational  education: 

To  assist  individuals  in  the  making  of  informed  and  meaningful 
occupational  choices.  (Prevocational- Introductory. ) 

(§115-235.2). 

In  §115-235.3,  Article  27A  goes  on  to  define  what  is  meant  by  "prevocational- 
introductory" : 

'Prevocational- introductory’  means  an  instructional  program, 
service,  or  activity  designed  to  familiarize  individuals 
with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  special 
skills  are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in 
such  occupations. 

In  short,  while  guidance  is  offered  about  what  is  meant  by  exploratory  vocational 
education,  that  guidance  is  fairly  general.  Any  or  all  of  the  different  perspec- 
tives described  above  can  qualify,  with  a possible  exception  of  career  education 
at  grades  K-6. 


Within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  the  terms  "prevocational"  and 
"exploratory  vocational"  education  are  often  used  interchangeably. 
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What  is  the  Current  Status  of  Exploratory  Vocational  Education  in  North  Carolina? 


In  the  1979-1980  school  year,  the  duplicated  enrollment  count  for  all 
vocational  education  courses  included  a total  of  over  159,000  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  graders.  A little  over  100,000  of  these  students  were  enrolled  in 
two  prevocational  courses.  Occupational  Exploration  (about  96,000)  and  Intro- 
duction to  Vocations  (about  5,000).  The  remaining  students  in  these  grades 
could  be  found  within  all  of  the  other  vocational  program  areas  as  well.  One 
hundred  and  one  specific  courses  were  identified  with  ninth  grade  or  younger 
students  enrolled,  though  only  15  of  these  courses  enrolled  students  below  the 
ninth  grade.  The  actual  extent  to  which  any  or  all  of  these  courses  contain  ex- 
plicit exploratory  components  is  unknown;  however,  based  on  the  competencies  for 
the  courses  in  the  Vocational  Education  Program  of  Studies,  most  of  the  courses 
do  contain  at  least  some  exploratory  emphases.  Table  1 provides  a summary  of 
vocational  education  enrollments  by  grade  and  program  area;  it  also  indicates 
specific  courses  within  each  program  area  with  relatively  high  proportions  of 
students  in  the  middle  grades. 

An  examination  of  Table  1 suggests  that,  based  on  available  duplicated 
enrollment  figures,  the  vocational  program  areas  most  directly  involved  with 
students  in  grade  nine  or  younger  are,  in  addition  to  the  prevocational  area, 
industrial  arts  (44.4  percent  of  their  enrollment  of  21,749),  consumer /home- 
making (31.6  percent  of  67,396),  and  agriculture  (27.8  percent  of  32,263). 
Industrial  arts  and  consumer /homemaking  are  the  only  program  areas  besides 
prevocational  with  substantial  proportions  of  students  below  the  ninth  grade, 
with  26.3  and  8.7  percent,  respectively,  of  their  total  enrollments  in  grades 
seven  and  eight.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the  student  enrollment  data,  it  is  clear 
that  exploratory  vocational  education,  broadly  defined,  encompasses  large  numbers 
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Table  1 


Duplicated  Enrollment  Levels  of  Grade  7,  8,  and  9 Students  in  Vocational 
Education  by  Program  Area  — 1979-80 


Program  Area/Specific  Courses 

7 

N 

8 

N 

Grades 

9 

% N 

% 

10- 

N 

-12 

% 

Agriculture 

7000  Fundamentals 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8309 

70.4 

3491 

29.6 

7010  Fundamentals 

0 

0 

0 

0 

195 

66.8 

97 

33.2 

7061  Agri.  Resources  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118 

12.4 

832 

87.6 

Other  Agriculture 

0 

0 

0 

0 

334 

1.7 

18886 

98.3 

(TOTAL  AGRICULTURE) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(8956) 

(27.8) (23306) 

(72.2) 

Marketing  and  Distributive 

Education 

7200  Careers  in  Dist. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

19.1 

381 

80.1 

7210  Intro  to  Mktg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

46.8 

99 

53.2 

7220  Fundamental  Skills 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

73.2 

11 

26.8 

Other  Marketing  & Dist. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

.4 

15045 

99.6 

(TOTAL  MARKETING  & DIST.) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(263) 

(1.7) (15536) 

(98.3) 

Health  Occupations 

7930  Intro  to  Health 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

10.8 

703 

89.2 

Other  Health  Occup. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

.3 

7277 

99.7 

(TOTAL  HEALTH  OCCUP.) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(105) 

(1.3) 

(7980) 

(98.7) 

Con sumer /Homemaking 

7107  Exploratory  Home  Ec 

2197 

74.0 

772 

26.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7108  Exploratory  Home  Ec 

193 

7.4 

1991 

76.8 

402 

15.8 

0 

0 

7111  Personal/Family 

80 

.6 

625 

2.0 

20454 

65.8 

9940 

31.6 

7115  Consumer  Ed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

5.4 

2095 

94.6 

Other  Consumer /Homemaking 

3 

.0 

8 

.0 

348 

1.2 

28169 

98.7 

(TOTAL  CONSUMER/ 

HOMEMAKING) 

(2473) 

(3.7) (3396) 

(5.0) ( 

;21323) 

(31.6) (40204) 

(59.7) 

Occup.  Home  Economics 

7123  Coop  Home  Econ 

0 

0 

1 

.0 

10 

1.2 

820 

98.8 

Other  Occ.  Home  Econ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

.4 

5113 

99.6 

(TOTAL  OCCUP. HOME  ECON) 

(0) 

(0) 

(1) 

(.0) 

(29) 

(0.5) 

(5933) 

(99.5) 

Business  and  Office 

6222  Secret/Word  Pr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4.9 

195 

95.1 

Other  Business  and  Office 

0 

0 

1 

.0 

37 

.3 

12705 

99.7 

(TOTAL  BUSINESS 

AND  OFFICE) 

(0) 

(0) 

(1) 

(.0) 

(47) 

(.4) (12900) 

(99.6) 

Trade  and  Industrial 

7300  Intro  to  Trade 

0 

0 

89 

1.1 

2189 

26.5 

5991 

72.4 

7433  Gas  Engine  Repair 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8.1 

147 

91.9 

7471  Masonry  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

7.7 

2359 

92.3 

7501  Cabinetmaking 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

7.8 

821 

92.2 

7511  Furniture  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

16.3 

474 

83.7 

7601  Electricity  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

11.3 

1020 

88.7 

7701  Maintenance  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113 

23.2 

375 

76.8 

7851  Machine  Shop  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

9.9 

254 

90.1 

7903  Solar  Energy  I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6.7 

181 

93.3 

Other  Trade  and  Industrial 

0 

0 

0 

0 

864 

2.0 

51601 

98.0 

(TOTAL  TRADE  AND  IND.) 

(0) 

(0) 

(89) 

(.1) 

(3709) 

(5.6) (63223) 

(94.3) 
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Table  1 (Continued) 


Program  Area/Specific  Courses 


Grades 


789  10-12 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

N 

% 

Industrial  Arts 

8007  Exploratory  IA 

1731 

40.2 

2262 

52.5 

312 

7.3 

0 

0 

8008  Exploratory  IA 

49 

1.9 

245 

9.3 

2229 

84.1 

124 

4.7 

8100  Manufact.Proc. 

164 

3.0 

949 

17.2 

3981 

72.0 

439 

7.8 

8101  Wood  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

914 

30.1 

2120 

69.9 

8111  Wood  Technology 

0 

0 

19 

7.5 

21 

8.2 

215 

84.3 

8140  Construction 

5 

.3 

273 

14.9 

1093 

59.7 

460 

25.1 

8161  Tech.  Drawing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

363 

20.6 

1400 

79.4 

8171  Tech.  Drawing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

13.7 

297 

86.3 

8200  Communication 

0 

0 

3 

.1 

267 

79.4 

66 

19.5 

8211  Graphic  Arts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

38.7 

84 

61.3 

8240  Energy/Power 

0 

0 

0 

0 

115 

77.2 

34 

22.8 

8241  Energy/Power 

0 

0 

0 

0 

188 

87.0 

28 

13.0 

8251  Energy/Power 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

22.1 

74 

77.9 

Other  Industrial  Arts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

5.6 

1042 

94.4 

(TOTAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS) 

(1949) 

(9.0) 

(3751) 

(17.3) 

(9666) 

(44.4) 

(6383) 

(29.3) 

Prevocational 

7988  Occup.  Exp. 

41818 

43.8 

44766 

46.9 

9251 

9.6 

111 

.1 

7989  Intro  to  Voc 

242 

20.9 

189 

16.3 

690 

59.5 

39 

.3 

7990  Intro  to  Voc 

188 

5.1 

110 

3.0 

2937 

80.2 

428 

11.7 

(TOTAL  PREVOCATIONAL) 

(42248) 

(41.9) (45065) 

(44.8) (12878) 

(12.8) 

(536) 

(.5) 

TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUC.  47333  13.7  52984  15.4  58871  17.1  185875  53.8 

INCLUDES  "SPECIAL  PROGRAMS) 
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of  students  (about  46  percent  of  the  total  vocational  education  duplicated 
enrollment  is  in  grades  seven  through  nine),  a large  number  of  courses,  and  all 
of  the  vocational  program  areas. 

A large  proportion  of  students  in  grades  seven  through  nine  are  apparently 

enrolled  in  one  or  another  vocational  education  course  (or  courses) . The  exact 

proportions  for  each  grade  could  not  be  determined  based  on  the  data  available 
* 

to  this  study. 

Not  only  are  apparently  large  proportions  of  students  participating  in 
vocational  education  in  grades  seven  through  nine,  but  the  courses  they  are 
taking  are  widely  distributed  across  the  state's  local  education  agencies  (LEA)s. 
For  example,  134  of  the  state's  145  LEAs  offer  either  Occupational  Exploration 
or  Introduction  to  Vocations,  and  several  LEAs  offer  both.  Further,  all  LEAs 
apparently  offer  at  least  one  con sumer /homemaking  course  to  students  in  these 
grades,  and  96  LEAs  make  at  least  one  industrial  arts  course  available.  As  all 
LEAs  seem  to  offer  at  least  one  of  these  options,  it  is  clear  that  nearly  all 
public  school  students  in  North  Carolina  have  potential  access  to  programs  which 
are  designed  to  provide  at  least  some  vocational  exploration  during  their  middle 
or  junior  high  school  years. 

The  courses  in  the  prevocational  area  (i.e. , Occupational  Exploration  and 
Introduction  to  Vocations)  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  vocational 
education  enrollment  in  grades  seven  through  nine.  Because  of  their  importance, 
the  remainder  of  this  section  will  focus  on  that  area. 

Introduction  to  Vocations  was  first  implemented  in  1963  in  response  to  infor- 
mation collected  from  a public  school  curriculum  study  conducted  in  the  late  1950s. 
Although  several  alternative  designs  were  tried,  it  is  now  usually  implemented  as  a 

Vocational  enrollment  data  were  available  only  in  "duplicated"  form;  thus,  the 
figures  could  not  be  compared  directly  to  "unduplxcated"  enrollment  data. 
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one-year  course  taught  at  the  ninth  grade  by  a single  teacher  in  a self-contained 
classroom.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  "to  assist  students  with  making  meaningful 
and  informed  occupational  choices  while  also  helping  them  to  formulate  their 
educational  plans"  according  to  the  Vocational  Education  Program  of  Studies 
(Division  of  Vocational  Education,  1977).  There  are  six  major  areas  of  study 
listed  in  the  Program  of  Studies: 

1.  Relating  one's  physical  characteristics,  educational 
experiences,  aspirations,  interests,  aptitudes,  personality, 
and  abilities  to  occupations; 

2.  Relating  our  economic  system  to  occupations  and  to  us; 

3.  Exploring  manual  and  mechanical  occupations; 

4.  Exploring  clerical,  sales,  and  service  occupations; 

5.  Exploring  professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
occupations;  and 

6.  Evaluating  and  planning  ahead  (p.12). 

When  Introduction  to  Vocations  began  in  1963-1964,  45  teachers  and  2410  students 
participated.  Enrollment  reached  its  peak  in  1973-1974  with  23,146  students  and 
219  teachers;  since  then  enrollment  has  declined  each  year,  with  the  most  recent 
data  (1979-80)  listing  4,823  students.  Nonetheless,  prevocational  enrollments 
are  currently  over  four  times  higher  than  they  were  in  1973-1974,  largely 
because  of  the  implementation  of  Occupational  Exploration  courses  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  and  occasionally  also  the  ninth,  grades. 

Occupational  Exploration  grew  out  of  initiatives  in  the  late  1960s  by 
Governor  Scott  and  personnel  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  which 
were  designed,  in  part,  to  reduce  dropout  rates  and  to  encourage  vocational  educa- 
tion efforts  to  begin  working  with  students  in  the  middle  grades.  Not  coinci- 
dentally, the  federal  Vocational  Education  Act’s  Amendments  of  1968  made  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  expend  federal  funds  at  the  middle  grades  for 
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vocational  exploration. 


Occupational  Exploration  is  designed  to  be  taught  by  a team  of  teachers  and 
requires  a laboratory  Cor  laboratories)  which  permits  students  to  carry  out  ex- 
ploratory activities  related  to  occupations.  The  laboratory  activities  are  to 
provide  experiences  which  1)  are  occupational  in  nature,  2)  represent  typical 
job  tasks,  3)  include  concepts  representative  of  the  world  of  work,  and  4) 
assist  students  in  self-appraisal.  In  a comprehensive  implementation  of  this 
program,  the  following  five  labs,  each  with  one  teacher,  should  be  established: 
1)  Business  Occupations;  2)  Environmental  Occupations;  3)  Industrial  Occupa- 

•k 

tions;  4)  Service  Occupations;  and  5)  Occupational  Information  Center. 

The  "Guide  for  Designing  and  Implementing  a Middle  Grades  Occupational 
Exploration  Program"  (Division  of  Vocational  Education,  1976)  suggests  eight 
continuing  objectives  for  grades  7-9: 

1.  Students  will  appraise  their  individual  interests,  abilities, 
potentials,  desires,  and  needs; 

2.  Students  will  develop  positive  self-concepts,  positive  attitudes 
toward  work,  and  social  skills  necessary  for  effective  human  rela- 
tionships; 

3.  Students  will  recognize  the  dignity  of  each  occupation  and  appreciate 
the  contributions  which  each  makes  to  our  functioning  society; 

4.  Students  will  explore  employment  trends  and  the  nature  of  work  in 
the  widest  possible  range  of  careers  as  related  to  their  personal 
interest,  abilities,  needs  and  desires; 

5.  Students  will  explore,  participate  in,  and  achieve  success  in  job 
tasks  related  to  a variety  of  careers; 

6.  Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  how  products  and  services 
are  designed,  manufactured,  distributed  and/or  utilized  in  the  United 
States; 

7.  Students  will  practice  creativity,  initiative  and  decision-making  in 
solving  problems  relative  to  career  planning,  satisfaction  of  personal 
and  family  responsibilities,  and  effective  community  living;  and 


Data  are  not  available  which  indicate  the  number  of  schools  which  have  a fully 
implemented  comprehensive  program. 
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8.  Students  will  make  choices  as  they  formulate  educational  plans  for 
their  future  in  line  with  employment  possibilities  and  appraisal  of 
personal  potentials  and  limitations  (p.2). 

A district  desiring  to  implement  a prevocational  program  has  seven  se- 
quencing options  from  which  it  can  choose  listed  in  the  Program  of  Studies  for 
Vocational  Education.  (An  eighth  option  is  deciding  not  to  implement  any  of  the 
other  options.)  These  options  are  described  briefly  in  Table  2 in  order  of 
their  decreasing  comprehensiveness. 

Further  description  of  these  prevocational  courses,  and  of  the  other 
vocational  education  program  offerings  made  available  in  grades  seven  through 
nine,  is  beyond  the  purposes  of  Phase  I of  this  project.  Nonetheless,  several 
points  related  to  the  current  status  of  vocational  exploration  in  North  Carolina 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  limited  discussion. 

First,  a great  many  students  are  involved,  with  most  of  them  participating 
either  in  Occupational  Exploration  or  in  specific  courses  in  the  areas  of 
consumer /homemaking  or  industrial  arts. 

Second,  although  most  of  the  vocational  education  students  in  this  grade 
range  are  in  "exploratory"  courses,  substantial  numbers  are  in  introductory 
courses  which  are  part  of  the  sequence  in  specific  vocational  areas.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  for  ninth  graders. 

Third,  leaving  aside  the  introductory  courses  designed  to  be  the  first 
steps  in  the  vocational  areas,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  diversity  of  ex- 
ploratory courses  now  offered  reflects  real  differences  in  student  needs  across 
the  state  or  some  other  factors. 

Overview  of  this  Study 

This  study  has  as  its  overall  objective  the  development  of  a model 
setting  forth  a proposed  structure  for  exploratory  vocational  education  in  North 
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Table  2 


Prevocational  Course  Sequence  Options  Suggested 
in  the  Program  of  Studies  for  Vocational  Education 


Grades 

Option 

7 

8 

9 

A 

Occupational 

Occupational 

Occupational 

Exploration 

Exploration 

Exploration 

(72-90  periods) 

(90-108  periods) 

(180  periods) 

B 

Occupational 

Occupational 

Program  Area 

Exploration 

Exploration 

Introductory 

(72-90  periods) 

(90-108  periods) 

Courses 
(180  periods) 

C 

Occupational 

Occupational 

Introduction  to 

Exploration 

Exploration 

Vocations 

(72-90  periods) 

(90-108  periods) 

(90  periods)  and 

Program  Area 
Introductory 

Course 
(90  periods) 

D 

Occupational 

Occupational 

Exploration 

Exploration 

(90-108  periods) 

(180  periods  or 

Program  Area 
Introductory 

Course 

(180  periods) 

E 

Occupational 

Introduction  to 

Exploration 

Vocations 

(180  periods) 

(90  periods)  and 

Program  Area  Intro- 
ductory Course 
(90  periods) 

F 

Introduction  to 
Vocations 
(180  periods) 

G 

Exploratory 

Exploratory 

Introduction  to 

Home  Economics 

Home  Economics 

Vocations 

(90  periods) 

(90  periods) 

(90  periods)  and 

and/or  Explora- 

Program Area 

tory  Industrial 

Introductory 

Arts 

Courses 

(90  periods) 

(90  periods) 
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Carolina.  According  to  the  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  issued  for  this  study. 


specific  results  which  should  be  sought  include: 

• Improved  program  offerings  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  youth; 

• Improved  access  to  exploratory  vocational  education  programs 
for  students  across  North  Carolina;  and 

• Improved  articulation  with  vocational  and  other  educational 
programs. 

The  study  has  been  designed  to  be  conducted  in  three  phases.  Although  this 
report  describes  the  results  of  the  activities  completed  in  the  first  phase,  the 
objectives  listed  in  the  RFP  for  all  three  phases  are  as  follows: 

• Phase  I- — to  determine  the  needs  for,  and  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of,  exploratory  vocational  education  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  formulate  evaluative  criteria  for  the 
exploratory  component  of  vocational  education. 

• Phase  II — to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  current 
exploratory  vocational  education  program  configurations  using 
the  evaluative  criteria  formulated  in  Phase  I. 

• Phase  III — to  develop  and  test  a model  for  the  provision  of 
exploratory  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  overall  design  for  the  three  phases  of  this  study. 

Specific  plans  to  conduct  Phases  II  and  III  have  not  been  formulated  by  the 

Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Phase  I Activities 

Phase  I activities  were  designed  to  constitute  a comprehensive  needs 
assessment  which  would  meet  the  objectives  for  Phase  I and  provide  the  rationale 
for  subsequent  model  development  and  testing  activities  in  Phases  II  and  III. 

Phase  I activities  focused  on  identifying  the  needs  of  youth  which  can  be 
realistically  met  through  participation  in  exploratory  vocational  education 
programs.  The  identified  needs  of  youth,  in  turn,  structured  potential  objectives 
for  such  programs.  The  overall  strategy  employed  was  to  use  a variety  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  methods  to  collect  data  to  enable  cross-validation  of  findings 
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Figure  i.  Objectives  by  Phase  for  the  Development  of  a Design  for  Exploratory 
Vocational  Education  in  North  Carolina 


and  the  subsequent  development  of  recommendations  that  will  be  regarded  as 
credible  by  different  audiences. 

Six  separate  data  collection  activities,  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  were 
carried  out. 

• The  literature  review  provided  detailed  information  on  the 
"state-of-the-art. M 

• The  survey  of  other  states  provided  some  of  the  "answers" 
developed  by  other  states  to  address  similar  questions. 

• The  interviews  with  State  level  personnel  provided  useful 
insights  and  ideas  of  those  responsible  for  making  decisions 
about  and  managing  programs  for  North  Carolina's  youth. 

• The  perspectives  of  members  of  other  key  statewide  groups  were 
solicited  in  meetings  or  interviews. 

• Qualitative  data  from  practitioners,  administrators,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  youth- serving  agencies  were  obtained  during  a 
series  of  "stakeholder"  focus  group  meetings. 

• A survey  of  practitioners  and  administrators  verified  and 
ranked  the  importance  of  possible  student  objectives  identified 
through  the  other  data  collection  activities. 

Of  these  six  activities,  four  produced  generally  more  valuable  information. 
These  four  were  the  interviews  with  state-level  administrators,  the  literature 
review,  the  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings,  and  the  survey  of  administrators 
and  practitioners.  A detailed  discussion  of  the  methodologies  employed  in  Phase 
I is  included  in  the  Appendix. 


Organization  of  the  Report 

Each  of  the  remaining  chapters  in  this  report  addresses  key  questions  con- 
cerning exploratory  vocational  education.  The  answers  provided  reflect  a 
synthesis  of  the  appropriate  information  collected  from  the  six  data  collection 
activities.  Where  questions  cannot  be  answered  based  on  currently  available 
information,  the  information  needed  is  specified. 
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Figure  2.  The  Flow  of  Project  Activities 


Chapter  2 addresses  the  question  of  whether  or  not  exploratory  vocational 
education  is  needed  in  North  Carolina.  The  needs  of  the  state  as  a whole  and 
the  needs  of  students  are  considered. 

The  question  of  who  should  be  served  by  exploratory  vocational  education  is 
the  focus  of  Chapter  3.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  whether  specific  groups 
of  students  should  be  given  priority  and  the  extent  to  which  different  types  of 
students  have  different  types  of  needs. 

In  Chapter  4,  the  key  question  concerns  what  the  objectives  of  exploratory 
vocational  education  should  be.  Student-level  and  program-level  objectives  are 
discussed. 

Chapter  5 summarizes  the  available  information  related  to  what  should  be 
done  if  identified  student  needs  are  to  be  met.  Since  specific  recommendations 
as  to  program  models  cannot  be  made  until  the  conclusion  of  Phase  II  activities, 
the  discussion  in  Chapter  5 is  both  tentative  and  general. 

The  final  chapter.  Chapter  6,  addresses  the  question  of  how  we  can  determine 
whether  the  proper  objectives  of  exploratory  vocational  education  are  being  met. 
The  chapter  includes  the  standards  against  which  program  elements  should  be  judged 
and  the  criteria  against  which  student  performance  should  be  measured.  Further, 
appropriate  methodologies  for  these  evaluative  tasks  are  suggested. 
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2 

IS  EXPLORATORY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  NEEDED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

This  basic  question  can  be  addressed  from  two  closely  related  perspectives. 
First,  does  the  state  as  a whole  have  needs  which  exploratory  vocational  edu- 
cation can  help  meet?  Second,  do  North  Carolina’s  students  have  needs  which  can 
be  met  through  exploratory  vocational  education?  The  material  presented  in  this 
chapter  suggests  that  students  do  have  needs  which  an  exploratory  vocational 
education  program  can  address.  For  the  state’s  needs,  however,  the  answer  is 
more  ambiguous. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  the  following  questions: 

• What  are  the  needs  of  the  state  which  can  be  met  through 
exploratory  vocational  education? 

• Are  these  state-level  needs  being  met  now? 

• What  are  the  needs  of  students  which  can  be  met  through 
exploratory  vocational  education? 

• Are  the  needs  of  students  that  could  be  addressed  through 
exploratory  vocational  education  being  met  now? 

What  are  the  Needs  of  the  State? 

This  section  briefly  explores  some  of  the  states’  employment-related  needs 
and  the  extent  to  which  exploratory  vocational  education  can  help  meet  those 
needs.  The  material  presented  in  this  section  was  drawn  primarily  from  inter- 
views with  state  level  administrators  and  from  documentary  sources. 

North  Carolina  is  rapidly  developing  its  capacities  in  the  service  and 
high  technology  industrial  spheres.  Although  the  agricultural  base  of  the  state's 
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economy  remains  important,  and  the  traditional  industrial  activities  (e.g. , 
furniture,  textiles,  tobacco,  food  processing)  continue  to  provide  a major  share 
of  industrial  jobs,  new  industries  are  being  developed  rapidly.  This  development 
is  probably  most  noticeable  in  the  Triangle,  Triad,  and  the  Mecklenburg  County 
corners  of  the  "piedmont  crescent,"  but  it  is  hardly  restricted  to  these  areas. 

To  meet  the  labor  needs  of  these  new  industries,  and  to  attract  others,  the 
state  will  need  a well-trained  and  motivated  work  force.  Thus,  the  young  people 
of  North  Carolina  must  be  provided  the  education  and  training  opportunities  that 
will  qualify  them  for  these  new  positions. 

Along  with  the  development  of  new  industries,  the  service  sector  is  rapidly 
expanding  to  keep  pace.  More  and  higher  paying  jobs  are  being  created  daily  in 
the  offices  and  retail  establishments  of  the  state.  North  Carolinians  need  the 
opportunities  to  qualify  for  these  service  jobs  as  well. 

As  some  of  the  older  industries  become  relatively  less  important  in  the 
state’s  economy  or  they  upgrade  their  technologies  (e.g.,  textiles),  older 
workers  may  be  forced  to  upgrade  their  current  skills  or  decide  upon  new  career 
options.  These  workers  may  need  assistance  in  these  efforts. 

Further,  the  minimum  entry  level  educational  requirement  for  most  of  these 
new  jobs  is  a high  school  diploma.  Nonetheless,  the  current  high  school  dropout 
rate  is  estimated  to  be  about  eight  percent  per  year.  Even  though  many  dropouts 
do  eventually  achieve  high  school  diploma  status  rail  hough  the  proportion  who  do 
so  are  unknown),  many  others  do  not.  The  state  needs  to  find  ways  to  motivate 
its  students  to  remain  in  school. 

Are  the  State’s  Needs  Being  Met  Now? 

Some  of  the  general  needs  discussed  above  have  been  chronic  in  the  past  few 
decades.  For  example,  although  the  high  school  completion  rate  has  increased, 
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an  estimated  27  percent  of  all  those  who  enter  high  school  do  not  receive  diplomas 
at  the  end  of  high  school.  Other  of  the  needs  are  only  now  emerging,  such  as 
the  need  to  provide  education  and  training  for  workers  desiring  to  qualify  for 
"high-tech"  jobs. 

To  meet  these  chronic  and  emerging  needs,  the  state  has  implemented  diverse 
educational  and  training  programs.  In  addition  to  the  vocational  offerings  in 
the  public  schools,  the  58  institutions  in  the  community  college  system  provide 
numerous,  low-cost  opportunities  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  training  for  any 
of  a wide  variety  of  occupations.  The  extended  school  day  program,  which  per- 
mits students  to  work  during  the  day  and  attend  school  after  "regular"  hours, 
enrolled  over  6,000  high  school  students  in  1979-80.  Further,  high  school 
students  have  the  option  of  taking  some  of  their  coursework  at  their  local 
community  or  technical  college.  The  Division  of  Community  Employment,  through 
Balance  of  State  CETA  funds,  supports  a variety  of  employment  training  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged;  about  60  percent  of  the  available  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  youth  program  funds  are  used  in  the  public  schools  to 
help  develop  employability  skills.  This  list  could  be  extended  even  further 
though  the  point  should  be  clear:  a variety  of  programs  have  been  developed  to 
meet  the  state’s  general  employment  and  training  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  diverse  programs  are 
solving  the  underlying  problems  that  led  to  their  creation,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly are  contributing  to  declines  in  the  severity  of  the  problems.  One 
reason  for  this  assessment  is  that  many  of  the  programs  mentioned  here  deal  with 
those  individuals  who  already  are  in  difficulty;  few  programs  are  designed  to 
help  prevent  the  difficulties  from  appearing  in  the  first  place.  Exploratory 
vocational  education  could  serve  as  one  possible  preventive  intervention  if 
offered  early  in  young  people's  educational  careers;  indeed,  Occupational 
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Exploration  and  Introduction  to  Vocations  were  designed  to  be  such  preventive 

interventions. 

There  is  a trade-off  here,  of  course,  that  stems  from  the  nature  of  early 
preventive  interventions.  That  is,  the  more  distant  the  intervention  is  from 
the  point  at  which  individuals*  difficulties  begin  to  emerge,  the  more  diffuse 
is  its  impact.  Simply  stated,  other  factors  can  intervene  to  lessen  the  desired 
results.  For  example,  in  the  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings  and  in  the  inter- 
views with  state  level  administrators,  the  point  was  made  time  and  time  again 
that  young  people  drop  out  "in  effect"  several  years  before  they  drop  out  in 
fact.  To  the  extent  that  exploratory  vocational  education  addresses  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  drop  out,  it  is  possible  that  the  program  could  help 
reduce  the  state*  s overall  dropout  rate. 

In  summary,  exploratory  vocational  education,  properly  constituted,  may 
help  address  some  of  the  needs  of  the  state  which  were  listed  above,  while  it 
may  have  very  little  impact  on  others.  From  this  perspective  there  is  a rationale 
for  such  programs.  Nonetheless,  the  rationale  is  arguable  since  data  do  not 
exist  which  would  strongly  suggest  that  one  and  one-half  decades  of  exploratory 
vocational  education  offerings  have  made  much  difference  in  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  state's  labor-related  problems.  In  short,  a limited  rationale 
can  be  developed  for  offering  exploratory  vocational  education  based  on  the 
state’s  needs.  A much  stronger  justification,  however,  can  be  drawn  based  on 
the  needs  of  young  people  themselves,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

What  are  the  Needs  of  Students? 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  identify  basic  student 
needs  that  could  be  met  through  exploratory  vocational  education.  Needs  were 
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identified  through  three  largely  independent  activities:  1)  meetings  and  inter- 
views with  state  level  administrators;  2)  a detailed  review  of  the  relevant 
literature;  and  3)  six  separate  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings  involving 
vocational  and  nonvocational  administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors  as  well  as 
representatives  of  such  other  agencies  as  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  and  community 
colleges.  Following  the  conclusion  of  all  three  activities,  the  needs  suggested 
by  these  groups  were  compared  and  combined  to  form  20  key  needs  statements  which 
summarized  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  findings  from  the  separate  activities. 


Key  Student  Needs 

The  20  needs  identified  in  this  study  can  be  summarized  within  seven  cate- 
gories. Three  of  the  categories  relate  to  what  could  be  termed  the  worlds  of 
work,  education,  and  self.  Three  other  categories  relate  the  worlds  of  work, 
education,  and  self  to  each  of  the  others  on  a one-to-one  basis;  the  seventh 
category  involves  the  interrelationships  among  all  three.  This  organizational 
scheme  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3 (page  24) . The  needs  identified  for  students 
within  each  of  these  seven  categories  are  summarized  below. 

World  of  Work 

• Students  need  to  know  about  the  activities,  rewards,  and 
work  situations  involved  in  a wide  variety  of  jobs; 

• Students  need  to  know  about  present  and  future  labor 
market  possibilities; 

• Students  need  to  know  how  jobs  are  classified; 

• Students  need  to  be  able  to  locate  and  use  occupational 
reference  materials;  and 


More  detailed  discussions  of  the  findings  from  the  separate  activities  can  be 
found  in  the  following  interim  reports  prepared  for  this  study;  "State-level 
Perspectives  on  Exploratory  Vocational  Education:  A Synthesis  and  Summary  of 
Findings"  (October  10,  1980) ; "The  Needs  of  Youth:  A Summary  of  the  Literature" 
(November  10,  1980);  and  "Prevocational  Needs  and  Objectives:  Summary  and 
Synthesis  of  Stakeholder  Focus  Group  Meetings"  (January  13,  1981). 
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• Students  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  skills  used  in 
applying  for  a job. 

World  of  Education 


• Students  need  to  know  about  their  educational  and  training 
options  and  opportunities;  and 

• Students  need  to  be  able  to  plan  a realistic  educational 
program. 

World  of  Self 

• Students  need  to  understand  their  own  aptitudes,  interests, 
values  , and  needs; 

• Students  need  to  develop  greater  self-confidence  and  self-esteem; 

• Students  need  to  know  how  to  make  decisions;  and 

• Students  need  to  be  able  to  conduct  self-appraisals  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 

Relationships  between  Education  and  Work 

• Students  need  to  know  about  the  skill  and  educational  require- 
ments for  entry  into  specific  jobs. 

Relationships  between  Education  and  Self 

• Students  need  to  know  about  the  costs  of  dropping  out  of 
school  and  the  alternatives  to  dropping  out. 

Relationship  between  Self  and  Work 

• Students  need  to  understand  the  importance  of  becoming  economically 
independent  through  work; 

• Students  need  to  recognize  the  dignity  inherent  in  work; 

• Students  need  to  develop  good  work  habits  and  attitudes; 

0 Students  need  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  actions 

in  both  leading  and  supporting  roles;  and 

0 Students  need  to  know  how  to  overcome  traditional 
occupational  barriers  related  to  race  and  gender. 

Interrelationships  among  Work,  Education,  and  Self 


0 Students  need  to  know  about  how  knowledge  of  themselves  can 

be  used  to  help  make  educational  and  occupational  decisions;  and 
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• Students  need  to  be  able  to  state  realistic  occupational  and 
educational  goals. 

In  short,  students  need  to  know  about  the  worlds  of  work,  education,  and 
self.  Further,  and  as  importantly,  students  need  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  act 
upon  that  knowledge,  about  how  all  three  of  those  separate  "worlds"  are  related. 

Are  Students*  Needs  Being  Met.  Now? 

Phase  X of  this  study  was  not  designed  to  collect  the  detailed  information 
upon  which  the  answer  to  this  question  should  be  based.  In  a later  section  of 
this  report,  data  on  administrators'  and  practitioners’  perceptions  of  the 
degree  to  which  ninth  graders  appear  to  meet  objectives  based  on  those  needs 
are  reported,  but  those  data  do  not  directly  address  the  question  of  needs.  At 
this  stage  in  the  study,  therefore,  perhaps  the  most  useful  perspective  is  to 
compare  the  list  of  needs  identified  in  this  study  with  the  needs  which  current 
exploratory  vocational  education  programs  are  designed  to  meet. 

Needs  Used  to  Justify  Current  Courses 

The  1969  "Occupational  Exploration  Task  Force,"  whose  work  led  to  the 
implementation  of  the  current  Occupational  Exploration  course,  based  their 
reconmendations  on  11  specific  student  needs.  These  needs  included: 

1.  Students  need  more  opportunities  and  assistance  in  appraising 
their  abilities,  potentials,  interests,  desires,  and  needs; 

2.  Students  need  more  opportunities  and  assistance  in  developing 
wholesome  human  relationships,  positive  self-concepts,  and 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work; 

3.  Students  need  additional  counseling; 

4.  Students  need  "preconstructed"  situations  to  identify  vocations 
available  in  their  communities  and  to  explore  the  occupational 
trends  of  a mobile  work  force; 
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Figure  3.  Categories  of  Student 
Needs  that  could  be 
Met  through  Explorato 
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5.  Students  need  additional  opportunities  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  our  basic  economic  system; 

6.  Students  need  additional  opportunities  to  explore  the  world  of 
work  through  actual  or  simulated  work  experience; 

7.  Students  need  additional  opportunities  to  make  educational 
choices  as  they  relate  to  future  employment  possibilities; 

8.  Students  need  more  knowledge  of  the  occupational  training 
opportunities  available  in  grades  9 through  12  and  on  the  post- 
high  school  level; 

9.  Students  need  more  opportunities  to  experience  success  and 
develop  personal  pride  through  educational  experiences  in- 
volving manipulative  activities; 

10.  Students  need  more  opportunities  to  make  decisions  and  accept 
responsibilities;  and 

11.  Students  need  more  opportunities  to  observe  actual  work 
situations  (Committee  on  Occupational  Exploration,  1969, 

pp. 20-22). 

The  other  program  in  North  Carolina  designed  specifically  to  address  the 

prevocational  needs  of  in-school  youth  is  Introduction  to  Vocations.  The 

following  is  the  justification  statement  used  by  Beam  and  Clary  (1967) : 

The  justification  for  a vocational  education  course  at  the 
early  high  school  level  is  associated  with  the  needs  of  this 
age  group.  Youth  at  the  early  high  school  age  have  rather 
specific  characteristics  which  in  turn  suggest  certain  needs. 

For  example,  they  lack  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
work;  therefore,  they  need  experiences  which  will  supply  this 

knowledge  both  directly  and  vicariously.  They  have  not  had 
opportunities  to  explore  their  capacities  in  various  areas 

under  a variety  of  situations;  therefore  they  need  oppor- 

tunities to  self-appraise  their  emerging  potentials.  This 
age  group  also  is  characterized  by  a lack  of  self-confidence; 

a need  then  is  for  experiences  which  tend  to  build  self- 

assurance  into  the  developing  personality. 

There  is  considerable  research  which  indicates  that  youth  tend 
to  make  occupational  choices  in  stages.  In  other  words,  a 
person  doesn't  reach  an  ultimate  vocational  decision  at  a 
single  moment  in  time,  but  through  a series  of  decisions  oyer 
a period  of  many  years.  Yet,  youth  are  required  to  make  a 
number  of  educational  decisions  at  about  the  ninth  grade 

level  which  have  an  important  influence  on  their  later  occu- 

pational life.  For  example,  many  high  schools  are  so  organized 
that  students  must  select  one  of  several  educational  routes 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  grade.  Other  decisions  must  be 
made,  such  as  whether  or  not  to  continue  in  school  beyond  the 

age  of  16,  and,  if  so,  what  courses  to  take,  and  whether  to 

look  forward  to  continuing  formal  education  beyond  high  school. 

The  decisions  students  make  at  this  point  influence  greatly 
their  eventual  vocational  careers  by  either  limiting  or  in- 
creasing their  future  educational  and  thus  vocational  choices 
Cp.l)  (Emphasis  added). 


Comparison  of  Needs  Identified  in  this  Study  with  those  Used  to  Justify  Current 

Offerings 

A comparison  of  the  set  of  needs  identified  in  this  study  with  those  sets 
on  which  Occupational  Exploration  and  Introduction  to  Vocations  are  based  reveals, 
as  one  would  expect,  several  areas  of  consensus.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
also  some  discrepancies.  (These  results  are  presented  in  Table  3.) 

Areas  of  consensus  on  student  needs.  Within  the  three  categories  of  the 
world  of  work,  the  world  of  education,  and  the  world  of  self,  the  two  existing 
courses  and  this  study  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  a number  of  basic  needs. 
Generally  speaking,  despite  the  differences  in  wording  or  the  inclusion  of  one 
or  another  specific  need,  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  the  importance  of 
these  three  areas.  The  only  other  category  in  which  needs  statements  can  be 
found  which  are  common  to  all  three  perspectives  is  that  of  the  relationships 
between  education  and  self. 

Areas  of  apparent  lack  of  consensus  on  student  needs.  Neither  Occupational 
Exploration  nor  Introduction  to  Vocations  was  justified  by  needs  related  to  the 
relationships  between  education  and  work  or  of  the  interrelationships  among 
work,  education,  and  self.  The  justification  for  Introduction  to  Vocations  also 
does  not  emphasize  student  needs  related  to  the  category  of  the  relationships 
between  self  and  work,  while  Occupational  Exploration’ s rationale  deals  with 
such  needs  in  a limited  way. 
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Table  3 
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Summary  of  the  Extent  to  Which  Student  Needs  are  Met  Now 


This  study  identified  several  specific  needs  within  important  categories 
that  are  not  reflected  in  the  statements  of  needs  used  to  justify  current  ex- 
ploratory vocational  education  courses.  These  categories  are  those  related  to 
the  relationships  between  education  and  work  and  the  interrelationships  among 
work,  education,  and  self. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  this  study  did  not  examine  the 
extent  to  which  current  programs  are  actually  meeting  the  needs  identified  in 
this  study.  It  is  certainly  possible  that,  in  the  evolution  of  Occupational 
Exploration  and  Introduction  to  Vocations,  these  additional  needs  have  been  taken 
into  account.  To  be  sure,  if  one  examines  the  competency  statements  listed  for 
prevocational  education  in  the  Vocational  Education  Program  of  studies,  several 
of  the  specific  student  needs  which  were  identified  in  this  study  but  which  are  not 
used  to  justify  current  prevocational  courses  are  "covered."  However,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  4,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  needs  reflected  by 
the  competencies  are  being  met.  In  fact,  in  the  views  of  teachers,  counselors, 
administrators,  and  representatives  of  other  youth  serving  agencies,  the  needs 
are  not  being  met;  this  is  also  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Other  information  collected  during  the  course  of  the  study  suggests  a 
similar  conclusion.  For  example,  teachers  in  the  stakeholder  focus  group 
meetings  who  were  directly  involved  in  current  prevocational  courses  tended  to 
agree  that  the  present  courses  were  not  meeting  all  the  appropriate  needs  of 
students.  Nonetheless,  data  were  not  collected  during  this  phase  of  the  study 
which  would  permit  an  unambiguous  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  Students’  Needs 
Being  Met  Now?"  This  is  to  be  a key  task  for  Phase  II. 
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3 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  SERVED  BY  EXPLORATORY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

This  chapter  addresses  three  questions  related  to  the  basic  question  of 
who  should  be  served  by  exploratory  vocational  education.  The  three  questions 
are: 

• Are  there  priority  student  groups? 

• Who  is  being  served  now? 

• Do  different  groups  of  students  have  different  needs? 

The  chapter  reaches  the  conclusion  that,  even  though  some  student  groups  may  be 
given  higher  priorities  to  be  served  than  others  because  of  their  specific 
needs,  generally  speaking  exploratory  vocational  education  services  should  be 
available  to  all  students  at  some  point  in  the  middle  grades. 

Are  there  Priority  Student  Groups? 

Based  on  the  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings,  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  a resounding,  "No!"  With  few  exceptions,  to  be  discussed  below,  the  partici- 
pants in  that  set  of  meetings  felt  all  students,  at  most  delimited  by  grade 
level,  should  have  at  least  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  exploratory  voca- 
tional education  activities.  The  interviews  with  state  level  administrators 
produced  a generally  similar  result.  Nearly  all  of  those  interviewed  suggested 
that  all  students  need  what  a good  exploratory  vocational  education  program  can 
provide,  even  though  not  all  students  may  require  a formal  program. 
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The  agreement  that  no  specific  groups  of  students  should  be  given  priority 
may  stem  from  two  factors.  First,  each  of  the  meeting  or  interview  participants 
had  his  or  her  own  notions  about  what  a "good  exploratory  vocational  education 
program"  would  look  like;  if  they  were  responding  to  another’s  vision  of  the 
program,  they  might  not  have  been  as  likely  to  want  all  students  involved. 
Second,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  meeting  and  interview  participants 
clearly  felt  that  most  of  the  needs  of  young  people  which  could  be  met  through 
exploratory  vocational  education  were  virtually  universal. 

In  several  of  the  interviews  and  in  all  of  the  stakeholder  focus  group 
meetings  some  student  groups  were  suggested  as  being  of  higher  priority  than 
others.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  student  groups  included  the  following: 

• Potential  dropouts; 

• Economically  or  academically  disadvantaged  students;  and 

• Handicapped  students. 

None  of  these  groups,  however,  were  given  priority  status  by  more  than  a few 

participants,  and,  in  fact,  these  groups  were  usually  suggested  only  when  the 

respondents  were  urged  to  consider  specific  groups. 

The  overall  agreement  that  all  students  should  have  the  opportunity  to 

participate  did  not  include  an  agreement  that  all  students  should  have  to 

participate.  First,  most  participants  felt  that  a specific  grade  range  should 

* 

be  targeted  (usually  the  middle  grades  from  five  through  nine).  Second,  many 
strongly  felt  that  students  should  have  the  option  to  participate  but  should  not 
be  forced  to  choose  that  option. 

In  summary,  the  administrators  and  practitioners  who  participated  in  the 
interviews  and  focus  group  meetings  agreed  that  all  students  should  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  exploratory  vocational  education  activities. 

•k 

In  fact,  most  suggested  grades  seven  and  eight;  the  other  grades  were  suggested 
infrequently. 
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Conversely,  specific  groups  of  students  should  not  be  singled  out  for  priority. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  clear  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  make  participa- 
tion in  an  exploratory  vocational  education  program  a requirement  for  all  students 
sometime  in  the  middle  grades,  the  attempt  would  be  met  with  resistance  without 
compelling  evidence  that  all  students  have  needs  that  exploratory  vocational 
education  can  meet  to  justify  the  attempt. 

Who  is  Being  Served  Now? 

Given  that  the  "priority  student  group"  included  all  students,  perhaps  the 

most  appropriate  question  that  can  be  asked  is  whether  the  students  who  are 

now  being  served  by  exploratory  vocational  education  reflect  the  population  of 

North  Carolina’s  students.  With  data  which  are  currently  available,  however, 

it  is  not  possible  to  answer  that  question.  For  example,  within  the  enrollment 

figures  for  vocational  education,  economically  or  academically  disadvantaged 

students  and  handicapped  students  are  "counted"  only  if  setaside  monies  for  those 

students  are  being  used  in  the  program.  Nonetheless,  within  the  limits  of  the 

existing  data,  enrollments  across  the  exploratory  courses  in  the  prevocational , 

industrial  arts,  and  home  economics  program  areas  appear  to  reflect  the  statewide 

proportions  in  terms  of  sex  and  race.  At  the  same  time,  vocational  enrollment 

proportions  may  be  below  statewide  proportions  in  terms  of  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
* 

capped  pupils.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  race  and  gender  define  key  groups  of 
students,  based  on  these  data  the  current  exploratory  vocational  course  offerings 

•k 

In  large  measure  and  in  addition  to  the  problems  related  to  program  funding,  these 
possible  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  different  methods  used  to  define,  and  thus  count, 
students  in  these  categories.  It  should  be  noted  that  CETA  programs  for  in-school 
youth  are  designed  specifically  for  students  who  are  economically  disadvantaged. 
Consequently,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  those  students  are  in  fact  being  offered 
a variety  of  exploratory  programs.  Further,  over  3,200  students  in  grades  seven 
through  nine  who  were  predominantly  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  were  served  through 
supportive  services  or  special  programs  offered  through  vocational  education;  these 
students  were  not  included  in  these  figures. 
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are  serving  those  key  groups.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  handicapping  conditions  or 
economic  disadvantagement  are  used  to  define  potentially  key  subgroups  of  students, 
then  the  current  course  offerings  may  not  be  serving  those  key  student  groups 
adequately. 


Do  Different  Groups  of  Students  Have  Different  Needs? 

Several  groups  of  students  were  identified  in  this  study  who  could  be  considered 
to  have  needs  which  differ  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  from  those  of  other  students. 

In  fact,  for  virtually  every  potential  "priority"  group,  one  or  more  "unique"  needs 
were  suggested.  In  this  section,  several  of  these  student  groups’  needs  are  dis- 
cussed. 

- Several  groups  were  singled  out  as  having  relatively  greater  needs  to  develop 
improved  self-esteem  or  to  appraise  themselves  more  realistically.  Female  students 
(13-year  olds  in  this  case)  may  have  a greater  tendency  than  young  males  to  perceive 
their  self-worth  in  terms  of  the  judgments  of  others  (Aubrey,  1977).  Thus,  it  may 
be  that  young  women  in  the  middle  grades  have  a greater  need  than  young  men  for 
assistance  in  conducting  self-assessments.  Economically  and  academically  disad- 
vantaged students  are  particularly  likely  to  have  a relatively  low  sense  of  self- 
esteem. Friedenberg  (1967)  made  the  case  for  the  need  of  adolescents  for  high 
self-esteem  and  the  too  common  lack  of  that  quality  among  the  youth  population, 
especially  among  those  who  are  economically  disadvantaged: 

The  most  tragic  thing  that  happens  to  lower-status  youngsters 
in  school  is  that  they  learn  to  accept  the  prevailing  judgment 
of  their  worth.  They  accept  and  internalize  the  social  verdict 
on  themselves — the  school  is  merely  the  latest  in  a series  of 
social  institutions — that  have  been  transmitting  to  the  youth 
the  same  appraisal  of  himself. 
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For  academically  disadvantaged  students,  they  may,  to  a greater  extent 
even  than  the  economically  disadvantaged,  tend  to  have  especially  low  views  of 
their  own  capabilities  and,  thus,  frequently  they  add  a lack  of  motivation  to 
the  real  problems  which  result  from  their  lower  academic  abilities.  Most  of 
the  stakeholder  focus  group  participants  who  raised  this  point  suggested  that 
exploratory  vocational  education  programs  should  include  manipulative  activities 
designed  to  allow  these  students  a good  chance  to  demonstrate  success. 

Other  groups  were  suggested  to  have  relatively  greater  needs  related  to 
the  levels  of  their  occupational  aspirations.  The  economically  disadvantaged  tend 
to  see  themselves  as  eventually  being  in  "dream"  jobs  ( e.g .,  actor,  professional 
athlete)  much  more  frequently  than  do  their  more  affluent  peers  (Herman,  1967; 
Strang,  1978).  This  tendency  to  make  less  realistic  occupational  choices  is 
often  compounded  by  the  lack  of  successful  occupational  role  models  in  their  own 
families.  Further,  Aubrey  (1977)  suggested  that  students  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  are  less  able  to  recognize  their  long-term  responsibility  for  their 
actions.  Female  students  were  also  suggested  to  have  less  realistic  occupational 
aspirations  when  compared  to  males  of  the  same  age  and  status  groups  (Strang, 

1978;  Tittle,  1979;  Petersen  et  al. , 1979). 

Several  stakeholder  focus  group  participants  suggested  that  rural  students 
have  relatively  greater  needs  to  become  aware  of  the  broad  array  of  available 
education  and  training  options  to  them  and  the  present  and  future  employment 
opportunities  that  can  be  available  for  them.  In  turn,  urban  students  were 
singled  out  as  having  relatively  greater  needs  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
remaining  in  school. 

In  short,  several  groups  were  identified  as  having  relatively  greater  levels 
of  need  in  particular  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  important  point  is  that 
these  differences  were  in  terms  of  degrees  of  need  rather  than  substance. 
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Who  Should  be  Served? — A Summary 


This  study's  findings  suggest  strongly  that  exploratory  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  should  be  available  for  all  students  at  some  point  in  their  middle 
grade  years.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  students  should  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a program;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  all  students  who  do  decide 
to  participate,  participate  in  the  same  program.  For  example,  it  may  be  the 
case  that  programs  could  contain  somewhat  different  emphases  for  economically 
disadvantaged  students. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  differences  in  needs  identified  for  some  student 
groups  are  differences  in  degree  rather  than  in  substance.  Thus,  even  though 
program  emphases  might  differ  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  students  who  are 
involved,  the  needs  of  students  are  common  enough  that  nearly  all  students 
could  be  accommodated  through  a single  basic  program  in  the  views  of  most  of 
those  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  or  participated  in  the  stakeholder 
focus  group  meetings.  Data  are  not  available  on  the  extent  to  which  any  of 
the  current  program  options  are  able  to  accommodate  these  student  needs.  Phase 
II  of  this  study  could  develop  those  data. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EXPLORATORY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE? 

Previous  chapters  have  described  the  needs  of  students  that  could  be  met 
through  exploratory  vocational  education  and  suggested  that  those  needs  are 
consnon  to  nearly  all  students.  This  chapter  discusses  the  objectives,  which 
the  program  should  attempt  to  achieve,  both  for  an  exploratory  vocational  educa- 
tion program  and  for  participating  students.  To  focus  the  discussions,  material 
in  this  chapter  has  been  organized  in  terms  of  the  following  questions: 

• What  should  the  exploratory  vocational  education  objectives 
be  for  students? 

How  do  the  objectives  desired  for  students  compare  with 
the  objectives  of  current  programs? 

Are  the  desired  student  objectives  being  met  now? 

• What  should  the  objectives  be  for  the  exploratory  vocational 
education  program? 

This  chapter  suggests  a number  of  conclusions,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  that  current  programs  may  not  be  helping  students  meet  all  of  the 
objectives  identified  as  important  in  this  study.  At  the  same  time,  another 
important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  data  are  not  available  to  allow  a 
full  and  fair  judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  current  programs. 

What  Should  the  Exploratory  Vocational  Education 

Objectives  be  for  Students? 

This  study  identified  20  objectives  based  on  the  interviews  with  state  level 
administrators,  the  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings,  and  the  literature  review. 
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The  20  objectives  were  subsequently  included  in  a survey  completed  by  adminis- 
trators (state,  regional,  LEA,  and  building) , practitioners  (vocational  and 

* 

nonvocational  teachers  and  counselors) , and  representatives  of  other  agencies. 
One  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  verify  the  importance  of  the  objectives,  and, 
to  be  sure,  all  20  were  rated  on  average  as  being  at  least  "important. M 

The  statements  of  the  20  objectives  closely  parallel  the  needs  statements 
(described  on  pages  20  to  24)  from  which  they  were  derived,  as  can  be  seen  in 
Table  4.  That  table  also  indicates  the  relative  degree  of  importance  the 
respondents  accorded  each  of  the  objectives,  as  well  as  the  mean,  standard 
deviation,  and  the  number  of  individuals  who  responded  to  each  objective.  Eight 
of  the  20  objectives  were  rated  as  "very  important."  These  objectives  included 
the  following: 

• Students  should  develop  good  work  habits  and  attitudes; 

• Students  should  understand  their  own  aptitudes,  etc.; 

• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about. . .wide  variety  of  jobs; 

• Students  should  understand  the  process  of  decisionmaking; 

e Students  should  develop  improved  self-esteem; 

• Students  should  develop  ability  to  accept  responsibility. . . ; 

• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about  costs  of  dropping  out;  and 

• Students  should  understand  the  dignity  inherent  in  work. 

Only  two  objectives,  on  the  other  hand,  received  an  average  rating  of  "less  than 
important,"  though  it  should  be  noted  that  positive  responses  outnumbered 
negative  ones  in  both  cases.  These  two  objectives  were: 

• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about  the  means  for  over- 
coming traditional  occupational  barriers  related  to  race 
and  gender;  and 


Detailed  descriptions  of  the  survey's  sampling  frame,  response  rates,  and  the 
survey  itself  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Item  response  patterns  to  the  survey 
are  presented  as  well. 
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• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about  how  jobs  are  classified. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  the  objectives  in 
two  other  ways.  First,  they  were  asked  to  list  the  three  most  important  ob- 
jectives, and,  second  they  were  asked  to  list  the  three  least  important  ones. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  who  listed  each  of  the  objectives  as  most  or  least 

important  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  The  figure  also  presents  the  overall  rank 

* 

order  of  the  importance  of  the  objectives  as  rated  by  the  respondents.  From 
Figure  4 it  is  clear  that  there  is  general  agreement  across  the  alternative 
measures  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  objectives. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  objectives  were  seen  as  relatively  more 
important  than  some  of  the  others,  the  most  significant  point  is  that  all  20 
objectives  received,  at  the  least,  more  "important"  ratings  than  "unimportant" 
ones.  That  is,  the  differences  observed  are  of  degree,  not  direction.  Further, 
not  only  did  the  respondents  taken  as  a whole  rate  the  objectives  as  important, 
but  also  there  were  only  rare  situations  where  an  objective  was  not  given  an 
"important"  rating  by  any  of  the  subgroups  of  respondents.  Virtually  all  types 
of  respondents  saw  them  as  important. 

How  Do  the  Objectives  Desired  for  Students  Compare  with  the 

Objectives  of  Current  Programs? 

The  student  needs  which  underlie  current  exploratory  vocational  education 
programs  did  not  encompass  all  of  those  identified  in  this  study  (see  pages  24 
to  27).  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  or  not  the  specific  student 
objectives  (expressed  in  the  form  of  "core"  competency  statements)  for  prove— 
cational  education  programs  match  the  20  proposed  student  objectives  identified 

A 

The  overall  rank  order  is  based  on  the  sum  of  the  three  rank  orders  obtained  by 
ranking  the  mean  value  ratings,  the  counts  of  the  three  most  important  objectives, 
and  the  counts  of  the  three  least  important  ones. 
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Students  should  know  about  activities,  etc.  in  a variety  of  Jobs. 
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in  this  study.  This  section  presents  the  information  needed  to  determine  the 
extent  of  that  match. 

Table  5 compares  the  twenty  proposed  student  objectives  identified 

in  this  study  with  the  30  competency  statements  which  are  considered  "core" 

* 

for  either  Occupational  Exploration,  Introduction  to  Vocations,  or  both. 

The  table  is  organized  in  terms  of  the  seven  categories  used  earlier  in  this 
report  to  describe  different  areas  of  student  need.  As  the  table  illustrates, 
the  core  competencies  of  current  prevocational  education  programs  match  up 
fairly  well  with  the  proposed  objectives  identified  in  this  study.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  areas  where  there  is  no  correspondence,  and  the  table  also  indi- 
cates that  the  two  sets  of  objectives  differ  somewhat  in  their  emphases. 

The  competencies  of  current  programs  do  not  address  the  categories  of  the 
relationship  between  education  and  work  and  the  relationship  between  education 
and  self  in  a direct  manner.  The  current  competencies  suggest  an  emphasis  on 
knowledge  of  occupational  clusters  (within  the  world  of  work  category) , though 
knowledge  about  how  jobs  are  classified  was  the  objective  rated  relatively  least 
important  in  the  survey  of  administrators  and  practitioners.  At  the  same  time, 
while  there  are  competency  statements  addressing  relationships  with  peers  (within 
the  world  of  self  category),  no  parallel  objective  was  identified.  Other  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  sets  are  more  the  result  of  "wording"  than  substance. 

In  summary,  there  is  a great  deal  of  similarity  between  the  set  of  core 
competencies  for  the  current  exploratory  vocational  education  courses  and  the 
set  of  proposed  student  objectives  identified  in  this  study.  But,  there  are 
also  areas  where  the  two  sets  do  not  match.  In  particular,  the  categories  of 

No  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  90  "subcompetencies"  because  they  are  far 
more  specific  than  the  objectives  identified  in  this  study.  Further,  one  compe- 
tency, "Recognize  the  importance  of  personal  hygiene  and  appearance,"  was  not 
included  as  it  is  "supplemental"  rather  than  core. 
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Table  5 


A Comparison  of  the  Student  Objectives  Identified  in  this  Study  with  the  Core  Competencies  of 
Current  Prevocational  Education  Courses 


Proposed  Student  Objectives 

Category  of  Identified  in  this  Study 

Objective 

Current  Core  Competencies  for 

Occupational  Exploration  and  Introduction 
to  Vocations 

World  of  Work. 

• Know  about  the  activities,  rewards,  and  work 
situations  involved  in  a wide  variety  of  Jobs. 

Identify  reasons  people  work. 

Recognize  characteristics  and  abilities  of  workers  in 
selected  occupations. 

Identify  conditions  and  practices  needed  for  a safe  working 
environment  in  various  occupations. 

Recognize  how  businesses  organize  and  operate  in  the  American 
economic  syscem. 

• Know  about  present  and  future  labor  market 
possibilities. 

Examine  employment  trends  in  a variety  of  occupations. 

Recognize  how  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  re- 
late to  employment  opportunities. 

Describe  the  affect  of  supply  and  demand  of  workers  on 
employment  trends. 

• Know  about  hov  jobs  are  classified. 

Identify  occupational  clusters  and  a variety  of  occupations 

In  each  cluster. 

Recognize  the  Interdependency  of  occupations. 

Explain  the  uae  of  a job  classification  system  using 
occupational  clusters. 

• Be  able  to  locate  and  use  occupational  reference 
materials. 

Identify  a variety  of  ways  to  learn  about  occupations  and 
properly  use  occupational  resource  materials  on  skills 
needed,  Ca9ks  performed,  qualifications,  training  require- 
ments, fringe  benefits,  and  geographical  distribution  of 

Jobs. 

• Be  able  to  demonstrate  the  skills  used  In  applying  for 
a job. 

Apply  appropriate  procedures  used  in  seeking  employment. 

World  of 

Education 

• Know  about  their  educational  and  training  options 
and  opportunities. 

Evaluate  educational  opportunities  In  business,  government, 
and  post-secondary  Institutions. 

• Be  able  to  plan  a realistic  educational  program. 

(Sec  below  under  "Interrelationships  Among..." 

World  of 

Self 

• >*nderstand  their  own  aptitudes.  Interests,  values, 
and  needs. 

Recognize  personal  interests,  abilities,  and  attitudes. 

. Develop  greeter  self-confidence  and  self -esteem. 

Analyze  the  relationship  between  self-confidence  and 
success. 

Communicate  effectively  feelings  and  ideas  among  friends. 

Function  cooperatively  with  fellow  students  and  school 
personnel. 

• Know  how  to  make  decisions. 

Examine  and  apply  the  decision-making  process. 

Describe  the  importance  of  flexible  goals  and  ongoing 
decision  making. 

• Be  able  to  conduct  self-appraisals  on  an  ongoing 

basis. 

Relationship 

Between  Education 
and  Work 

• Know  about  the  skill  and  educational  requirements  for 
entry  to  specific  jobs. 

Relationship 

Between  Education 
and  Self 

• Know  about  the  costs  of,  and  alternatives  to, 
dropping  out  of  school. 

Relationships 

Between  Self 
and  Work 

* Understand  their  need  to  become  economically  Inde- 
pendent through  work. 

. Recognize  the  dignity  Inherent  in  work. 

Recognize  how  one's  personal  value  system  relates  to  life- 
style and  occupations. 

• Develop  good  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

Compare  positive  work  habits  and  attitudes  with  one's 
personal  behavior  as  required  by  specific  Jobs. 

Use  oral  and  vrirten  instructions  for  performing  job 
tasks. 

Maintain  his/her  work  area  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Use  materials,  tools,  and  equipment  in  a responsible  manner. 

• Accept  responsibility  for  their  own  actions  in  both 
leading  and  supporting  roles. 

Assume  responsibility  for  completing  Job  tasks  consistently. 

Evaluate  physical  and  mencal  abilities  in  relation  to  'oh 
opportunities  and  personal  interests. 

• Know  about  how  to  overcome  traditional  occupational 
barriers  related  to  race  and  gender. 

Compare  personal  and  career  aspirations  with  the  career 
expectations  others  hold  for  him/her. 

Interrelationships  1 

Among  Work, 
Education,  and 

Self 

| 

• Know  about  how  knowledge  of  themselves  can  be  used 
to  help  make  educational  and  occupational  decisions*. 

• Be  able  to  state  realistic  educational  and  occupa- 
tional goals. 

Describe  the  difference  between  realistic  and  unrealistic 
work  Images  of  self. 

Analyze  high  school  programs  as  they  relate  to  Jobs  and 
tentative  personal  educational  plans. 

Examine  one's  personal  value  syscem  and  its  relationship 
to  the  formulation  of  goals. 
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the  relationship  between  education  and  work  and  the  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  self  are  not  covered  by  the  core  competencies.  To  the  extent,  then, 
that  the  identified  student  objectives  reflect  students*  needs  now,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  reorient  current  program  offerings. 

A stronger  recommendation  about  reorienting  current  offerings  will  require 
further  information.  First,  data  are  not  currently  available  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  competency  statements  are  actually  used  to  guide  what  is 
taught  in  the  classroom.  It  may  well  be  that  the  objectives  proposed  in  this 
study  are  being  covered,  but  further  study  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  that  is  the  case.  Second,  reliable  information  is  not  available 
on  a program-wide  basis  which  would  permit  judgments  on  whether  the  proposed 
objectives  (or  even  the  current  competencies)  are  actually  being  met  by  students. 

To  provide  a stronger  recommendation,  therefore,  requires  the  information  that 
Phase  II  of  this  study  is  designed  to  provide.  At  the  same  time,  an  indirect 
answer  to  the  second  concern,  i.e, , the  extent  to  which  students  now  meet  the 
proposed  objectives  for  exploratory  vocational  education,  can  be  drawn  from  data 
collected  during  this  first  phase.  These  data  are  the  topic  of  the  next  section. 

Are  the  Desired  Student  Objectives  Being  Met  Now? 

In  addition  to  asking  for  a rating  of  the  importance  of  each  of  the  objectives, 
the  practitioner  and  administrator  survey  asked  respondents  to  provide  their 
perceptions  of  what  proportions  of  ninth  grade  students  meet  the  objective  now. 

Based  on  the  indirect  data  collected  concerning  whether  or  not  students  are 
meeting  the  proposed  objectives  now,  the  answer  would  appear  to  be  that  students 
are  not.  For  only  one  objective  (i . e . , students  should  develop  Improved  self- 
esteem) were  there  more  positive  than  negative  assessments  of  ninth  graders'  current 
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achievements.  In  fact,  for  only  one  objective  (i.e.,  students  should  develop 
good  work  habits  and  attitudes)  did  as  many  as  five  percent  of  the  respondents 
say  that  "nearly  all  meet."  Overall,  then,  based  on  the  average  ratings  of  the 
administrator,  practitioners,  and  representatives  of  other  agencies  included  in 
the  survey's  sample,  more  students  are  not  meeting  the  objectives  than  are. 

Table  6 contains  data  on  the  perceived  levels  of  student  achievement  on  the  20 
obj  ectives. 

How  poorly  the  students  are  perceived  to  be  doing  appears  to  be  partially  a 

function  of  the  role  of  the  respondents.  Significant  differences  were  found 
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between  those  in  different  roles  for  12  of  the  20  objectives.  For  most  of  the 
12  situations  where  there  were  significant  differences,  vocational  education 
practitioners  (four  objectives)  or  building  level  administrators  (seven  ob- 
jectives) had  the  relatively  most  positive  views  of  students'  current  attainment 
levels,  though  even  those  relatively  positive  views  were  only  slightly  positive 
in  an  absolute  rating  sense.  Representatives  of  other  agencies  generally  had 
the  most  negative  views  of  student  achievement  levels  (for  11  of  the  objectives 
with  significant  between-position  differences) . That  the  respondents  least 
directly  involved  with  ninth  grade  students  had  the  most  negative  views  might  be 
seen  as  somewhat  reassuring  as  those  views  are  based  on  little  direct  knowledge. 
Nonetheless,  even  with  their  views  not  considered,  most  respondents  still  felt 
more  students  were  not  meeting  the  objectives  than  were. 

* 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  objective  also  received  by  far  the  largest  number 
(72)  of  "not  sure"  responses;  thus,  only  limited  confidence  can  be  granted  as  to 
whether  this  objective  is  actually  an  exception. 

kk 

Analysis  of  variance  was  used  with  a two-tailed  F test  to  determine  significance 
at  the  .05  level.  For  a full  discussion  of  these  results,  see  the  interim  report 
entitled  "Summary  of  Results  of  the  Practitioner  and  Administrator  Survey" 

(January  30,  1981). 
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It  must  be  noted  that  these  negative  views  reflect  perceptions  of  adminis- 
trators and  practitioners  rather  than  actual  student  performance,  but  the 
tendency  of  most  respondents,  even  those  who  teach  each  of  the  current  explora- 
tory vocational  education  courses,  to  rate  students  as  not  meeting  the  objectives 
cannot  be  ignored.  In  short,  it  is  probable  that  most  students  in  their  first 
year  of  high  school  do  not  now  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  meet  the 
identified  objectives  at  a satisfactory  level. 

What  Should  the  Objectives  be  for  the  Exploratory  Vocational  Program? 

Little  information  was  gathered  during  Phase  I on  potential  program  level 
objectives,  nor  were  many  suggestions  offered  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
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study.  Those  objectives  which  were  suggested  concerned  helping  prevent  dropping 
out  and  allowing  the  vocational  skills  programs  to  begin  teaching  skills  earlier 
in  their  course  sequence.  More  wide-ranging  objectives  (e.g.,  help  students  get 
and  keep  jobs)  were  either  not  suggested  or,  if  suggested,  were  quickly  discarded 
as  being  beyond  reasonable  expectations  for  any  single  program  in  the  middle 
grades. 

Help  Reduce  the  Dropout  Rate 

The  argument  that  was  generally  used  to  support  this  objective  was  based  on 
two  premises.  First,  because  of  the  state's  need  for  a work  force  which  can 
qualify  for  new  and  more  complex  jobs  (see  pages  16  and  17  of  this  report),  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  graduation  rate.  Second,  exploratory  vocational 
education  should  prevent  dropping  out  by  being  able  to  show  students  the  important 
relationships  between  completing  schooling  and  work  success.  Since  exploratory 

k 

Program  level  objectives  were  a topic  in  the  state-leyel  interviews  and,  though 
"not  on  the  agenda,"  generally  came  up  in  the  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings. 
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vocational  education  is  supposed  to  CD  provide  students  with  their  first  ex- 
posure to  the  adult  working  world  and  (2 ) include  at  least  some  hands-on 
activities,  students  exposed  to  exploratory  vocational  education  will  be,  pre- 
sumably, motivated  to  stay  in  school. 

The  first  point  of  the  argument  does  not  appear  questionable.  The  second 
point  (i. e. , motivating  students  to  remain  in  school)  requires  a great  deal  of 
additional,  and  not  presently  available,  data  to  support  it.  For  one  thing, 
at  least  some  students  drop  out  for  reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  they  recognize  the  relationship  between  educational  attainment  and  job 
success  (Cf.  Paulsen  et  al. , 1979);  for  another.  North  Carolina's  dropout  rate 
seems  to  be  approaching  a nationwide  "plateau"  below  which  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  get  (National  Center  on  Educational  Statistics,  1980) . 

Further,  the  argument  supporting  the  important  role  exploratory  vocational 
education  can  take  in  helping  reduce  the  dropout  rate  can  be  questioned  from  two 
perspectives.  First,  most  of  the  students  who  drop  out  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  linkage  between  educational  attainment  and  job  success  (Paulsen  et  al. , 
1979).  Second,  courses  providing  exposure  to  the  adult  working  world  along  with 
hands-on  activities  have  been  offered  in  North  Carolina  for  many  years;  for 
example,  Occupational  Exploration  is  one  such  course.  There  appear  to  be  no  data 
available,  however,  which  indicate  these  courses  have  lowered  the  dropout  rate. 

Allow  Skills  to  be  Taught  Earlier  in  a Course  Sequence 

Currently  each  of  the  vocational  education  skills  programs  offers  at  least 
one  introductory  level  course.  Further,  in  most  of  these  introductory  level 
courses,  many  of  the  student  competencies  listed  parallel  those  for  the 
exploratory  level  courses.  Thus,  to  the  extent  the  parallels  are  clearly 

•J* 

The  sole  exception,  based  on  a review  of  the  competencies  presented  in  "Competency 
Goals  and  Performance  Indicators  K-12"  0-980) , appears  to  be  Health  Occupations. 
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redundant,  students  who  have  completed  an  exploratory  course  successfully  Ci.e., 
met  the  competency  requirements)  could  start  earlier  with  skill  building  activities. 
Even  more  importantly,  if  all  students  have  completed  an  exploratory  course 
prior  to  enrollment  in  a vocational  skills  building  program,  the  curricula  could 
be  redesigned  to  eliminate  the  redundant  elements. 

The  appropriateness  of  this  proposed  program  objective  is  conditioned  on 
the  premise  that  all  students  will  indeed  successfully  complete  an  exploratory 
vocational  education  program  Cor  demonstrate  their  competencies  in  other  ways) 
prior  to  their  enrollment  in  a skill-building  sequence.  Practically,  however, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  all  students  to  meet  this  prerequisite.  Some  students 
will  transfer  into  North  Carolina’ s high  schools  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
because  they  are  from  out  of  state,  from  nonpublic  schools,  or  from  districts  in 
the  state  which  have  not  implemented  an  exploratory  program.  Other  students 
will  not  have  been  able  to  complete  their  exploratory  program  successfully. 

Thus,  although  some  students  will  be  able  to  commence  skill-building  activities 
at  the  start  of  their  vocational  skills  program,  others  will  have  to  start  with 
the  exploratory  competencies. 

Summary  of  Program  Level  Objectives 

Two  program-level  objectives  were  proposed  for  exploratory  vocational 
education:  1)  help  reduce  dropout  rates;  and  2)  allow  skills  to  be  taught 
earlier  in  the  vocational  education  course  sequences.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
supporting  data,  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  first  objective’s  favor  were  not 
compelling.  The  second  proposed  program  objective  also  has  problems;  it  would 
logically  require  all  students  to  complete  an  exploratory  course  successfully 
prior  to  enrolling  in  a skill-building  sequence  in  order  to  avoid  the  need  to 
teach  to  the  exploratory  competencies  in  the  skills  course.  Thus,  while  the 
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suggestions  appear  possibly  suitable  as  program  level  objectives  for  exploratory 
vocational  education,  for  now  they  might  be  better  considered  as  worthy  goals. 
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5 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE? 


The  previous  chapters  of  this  report  have  identified  several  discrepancies 
between  what  is  available  now  and  what  was  identified  as  important  through  this 
study.  After  briefly  recapping  these  discrepancies,  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  suggests  several  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
discrepancies.  These  suggestions  should  be  regarded  as  tentative  because,  in 
most  cases,  data  are  not  available  upon  which  firm  recommendations  could  be 
based.  Nonetheless,  until  those  data  can  be  obtained  (which  is  the  key  suggestion 
of  this  chapter) , the  information  presented  in  this  report  supplies  several  guide- 
posts. 


A Recapitulation  of  the  Key  Findings 

In  Chapter  1,  it  was  pointed  out  that  at  any  given  time  large  numbers  of 
the  students  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are  enrolled  in  an 
exploratory  vocational  education  course.  Two-thirds  of  these  (a  little  over 
100,000)  are  enrolled  in  either  Occupational  Exploration  or  Introduction  to 
Vocations,  and  most  of  the  remaining  third  are  in  exploratory  home  economics  or 
exploratory  industrial  arts  courses.  One  other  key  finding  in  that  chapter  was 
that  there  were  several  different  "images”  of  what  constitutes  exploratory 
vocational  education,  any  or  all  of  which  can  be  subsumed  by  the  legal  definitions 
set  forth  in  the  General  Statutes. 

Chapter  2 looked  at  the  needs  of  the  state  and  the  needs  of  students  that 
could  be  met  through  exploratory  vocational  education.  In  terms  of  the  needs  of 
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the  state,  exploratory  programs  may  have  an  impact  on  some  needs  but  not  others, 
with  the  difference  being  largely  a function  of  the  period  of  time  between  the 
emergence  of  the  particular  problem  and  when  participation  in  the  program  occurs. 
The  justification  in  terms  of  student  needs  was  stronger.  This  study  identified 
20  important  needs,  several  of  which  are  not  encompassed  by  the  justifications 
for  current  programs.  These  possibly  unmet  needs  were  especially  prevalent  in 
the  categories  of  "relationships  between  education  and  work"  and  the  "interrela- 
tionships among  work,  education,  and  self." 

Chapter  3 posed  the  question  of  who  should  be  served  through  exploratory 

vocational  education.  It  was  suggested  that  all  students  should  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity,  at  some  point  in  the  middle  grades,  to  participate  in  exploratory  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Even  though  several  groups  of  students  were  suggested 
to  have  needs  which  were  somewhat  unique,  those  needs  differed  more  in  degree 
than  in  substance  from  those  of  other  students. 

Chapter  4's  material  made  two  main  points.  First,  some  of  the  objectives 
identified  as  being  important  in  this  study  do  not  have  direct  parallels  within 
the  list  of  core  competencies  established  for  Occupational  Exploration  and 
Introduction  to  Vocations.  Second,  at  least  in  the  perceptions  of  the  sample  of 
administrators  and  practitioners  who  responded  to  this  study's  survey,  most 
ninth  grade  students  may  not  be  meeting  the  objectives  which  were  identified  as 
important.  Further,  these  perceptions  included  those  objectives  where  there  was 
a match  between  the  objective  and  current  competency  statements. 

To  summarize,  the  following  points  should  be  taken  as  the  "givens"  upon 
which  the  suggestions  made  in  this  chapter  are  based: 

"Middle  grades"  in  this  study  refers  primarily  to  grades  seven  through  nine. 
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• Current  exploratory  programs  in  prevocat ional , home  economics, 
and  industrial  arts  represent  only  one  set  of  possible  ex- 
ploratory options  that  could  be  implemented  within  current 
statutory  guidelines. 

• All  students,  at  some  point  in  the  middle  grades,  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  exploratory  vocational 
education  program  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

• Based  on  the  "needs  statements"  used  to  justify  Occupational 
Exploration  and  Introduction  to  Vocations,  several  student 
needs  identified  in  this  study  are  not  currently  covered. 

• There  are  several  student  objectives  which  were  identified 
as  important  but  which  may  not  be  encompassed  by  current 
offerings;  further,  students  are  not  perceived  to  be 
meeting  the  student  objectives  identified  in  this  study. 


What  Actions  Should  be  Taken? 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  provides  suggestions,  based  on  the  "givens" 
listed  above,  for  actions  which  would  address  the  needs  for  exploratory  voca- 
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tional  education  identified  in  this  study. 

What  Should  Exploratory  Vocational  Education  Try  to  Accomplish? 

Students,  upon  completing  participation  should  know,  and  be  able  to  apply, 
information  related  to  the  20  objectives  identified  in  this  study  as  being 
important.  In  brief,  this  means  having  specific  knowledge  of  the  "world  of 
work,"  the  "world  of  education,"  and  the  "world  of  self,"  knowing  how  to  relate 
the  knowledge  of  those  separate  "worlds"  to  one  another,  and  being  able  to  act 
upon  knowledge  of  those  relationships  to  make  realistic,  even  if  tentative, 
educational  and  occupational  decisions. 

Since  many  of  the  proposed  objectives  are  encompassed  by  current  offerings, 
it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  above  by  modifying  what  is  available  now. 
However,  the  perceptions  of  administrators  and  practitioners  that  the  objectives 
* 

Although  more  data  are  needed  prior  to  making  firm  recommendations,  the  RFP  re- 
quired that  "recommendations  for  subsequent  decisions  and  actions"  (p.2)  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 
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with  parallel  core  competencies  are  not  now  being  met  provide  disquieting  evidence. 
At  the  same  time,  and  this  point  cannot  be  made  strongly  enough,  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  that  students  are  in  fact  not  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
current  program  offerings.  Data  on  student  attainment  of  the  core  competencies 
are  not  available  on  a statewide  basis,  and,  until  such  data  are  available, 
reworking,  discarding,  or  leaving  current  programs  intact  are  all  supportable 
options. 

Thus,  although  confidence  can  be  placed  in  this  study’s  findings,  more 
information  is  needed  before  a firm  decision  can  be  made  about  whether  or  not  to 
revise  the  curriculum  emphases  of  the  current  exploratory  vocational  education 
programs.  We  strongly  urge  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  rapid  implementation  of  Phase  II  of  this  study 

to  permit  a sound  decision  on  whether  to  revise  the  current  prevocational  program, 

discard  it  and  implement  another,  or  keep  the  current  prevocational  program  as  it 

is  now. 

If  Phase  II  is  not  to  be  implemented,  then  the  weight  of  the  evidence  col- 
lected during  this  phase  suggests  that  the  current  program  will  require  some 
revisions.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  provides  some  possible  directions 
those  revisions  could  take. 

What  Should  the  Curriculum  Emphasize? 

For  students  to  make  realistic  educational  and  occupational  decisions, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  helping  them  understand  the  relationships  among  the 
worlds  of  work,  education,  and  self.  Certainly,  detailed  knowledge  of  each  one 
of  those  worlds  is  important,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  ability  to  act  upon 
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knowledge  of  the  interrelationships  that  is  most  important.  Therefore,  the 
curriculum  should  provide  situations  in  which  students  would  have  to  apply  the 
knowledge  in  hypothetical  "case  study"  situations  which  apply  realistically  to 
themselves. 

No  suggestions  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  confidence  concerning  which 
instructional  approach  or  approaches  should  be  implemented.  The  literature  is 
largely  silent  about  the  relationships  between  specific  approaches  and  the 
attainment  of  specific  exploratory  vocational  education  outcomes.  There  is  a 
corresponding  need  to  learn  a great  deal  more  about  what  instructional  approaches 
work  best  for  which  types  of  students  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  best  approaches 
are  used. 

Should  Exploratory  Vocational  Education  be  a Separate  Course? 

Three  perspectives  were  offered  by  participants  in  this  study  about  whether 
exploratory  vocational  education  should  be  provided  through  a single,  separate 
course  rather  than  through  a variety  of  courses  and  course  sequencing  options 
as  is  done  now.  Some  participants  argued  that  the  topics  about  which  students 
needed  to  learn  could  be  covered  more  easily  and  efficiently  as  components  of 
several  courses,  including  nonvocational  education  courses.  Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals also  urged  full  implementation  of  a career  education  emphasis  at  all 
grade  levels  and  in  all  classes.  A few  study  participants  suggested  that,  while 
a specific  course  may  be  necessary  for  most  students,  it  would  not  be  needed  for 
a few  students  who  could  obtain  the  information  via  other  means.  Most  study 
participants,  including  most  of  those  recommending  the  K--12  implementation  of 
career  education,  felt  the  needs  of  students  were  such  that  at  least  one  specific 
course  should  be  offered  which  addressed  them. 
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Given  this  study*  s suggestion  that  all  students  should  not  be  required  to 
participate  in  exploratory  vocational  education  (though  all  students  should  have 
the  option) , a single  and  separate  course  would  probably  be  satisfactory  in  the 
view  of  many  focus  group  participants.  Students  who  do  not  need  such  a course 
would  not  have  to  take  it,  and  students  who  had  limited  needs  could  choose 
whether  to  meet  those  needs  independently  or  through  the  course.  (Guidance 
personnel  should  have  a major  role  in  helping  students  make  this  decision.)  By 
following  this  path,  the  recommendations  of  most  of  the  study  participants  would 
be  met. 

Should  the  Same  Program  be  Implemented  Statewide? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  students  should  have  the  option  available  to 
them  to  participate  in  exploratory  vocational  education,  and,  therefore,  all 
districts  should  offer  an  exploratory  vocational  education  option  in  all  appro- 
priate schools.  However,  without  much  more  evidence  than  now  exists  about  which 
strategies  yield  the  best  results  for  the  most  students,  it  is  not  appropriate 
to  suggest  that  all  districts  should  implement  the  same  option.  Different  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  within  them,  have  different  resources  available  to  them  and 
different  types  of  students.  As  a practical  matter,  persuading  those  closest  to 
their  own  situation  to  implement  something  different  will  require  that  the 
evidence  be  compelling. 

It  is  true  that  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  chapter  could  be  incorporated 
into  many  different  course  structures.  Further,  because  of  a lack  of  data  on  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  alternative  course  structures,  at  this  time  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  to  change  those  structures.  But,  for  those  districts  and  schools 
where  no  program  is  offered,  ba.sed  on  the  comments  of  the  participants  in  this 
study  we  urge  the  appropriate  personnel  at  the  state,  local  and  building  levels 
to  begin  the  implementation  of  some  exploratory  vocational  education  program  to 
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help  meet  the  needs  of  their  students,  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
needs  of  their  students  are  being  met  through  other  means.  In  addition,  due  to 
differences  in  the  resources  available  to  districts,  it  may  well  be  that  some 
options  are  more  suitable,  cost  and  student  performance  considered  together. 
Additional  research  is  needed,  however,  before  specific  recommendations  can  be 
made  about  which  option  may  be  "better"  for  a given  level  of  resources. 

What  Practical  Problems  can  be  Envisioned? 

There  are  three  practical  problems  that  will  have  to  be  addressed  before 
any  specific  program  structure  can  be  recommended.  Although  solutions  to  these 
problems  are  to  be  developed  in  a possible  Phase  III  of  this  study,  it  is  necessary 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

Who  will  pay  for  exploratory  vocational  education?  Presently  there  are 
insufficient  state  and  federal  monies  available  to  provide  full  funding  for 
vocational  education  programs  in  all  school  districts.  As  long  as  this  situation 
exists,  districts  will  give  priority  to  the  vocational  skills  programs.  Thus, 
any  recommendation  that  districts  implement  a new  program  with  new  or  increased 
costs  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  either  the  necessary  financial  resources, 
very  compelling  evidence  as  to  the  program's  worth,  or  both. 

What  about  teacher  certification?  Beginning  with  the  initiation  of  Intro- 
duction to  Vocations  - and  continuing  through  wide-spread  implementation  of 
Occupational  Exploration,  several  thousand  teachers  have  been  certified  to  teach 
in  the  prevocational  area.  Depending  on  the  extent  that  a recommended  program 
deviates  from  current  offerings,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  existing  personnel, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  undertake  a major  staff  development  effort,  or  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  develop  new  certification  requirements.  The  latter  will, 
in  turn,  require  changes  in  what  is  now  provided  by  the  state's  teacher  training 
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institutions.  As  a practical  matter,  this  complex  of  possible  problems  suggests 
not  changing  the  current  offerings  to  a marked  degree.  However,  if  a major 
change  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  then  this  complex  of  problems 
will  have  to  be  addressed. 

Where  will  the  time  be  found?  The  middle  grades  are  not  noted  for  having 
large  blocks  of  "free  time"  available  for  implementing  new  programs.  Therefore, 
in  those  schools  in  which  none  of  the  possible  exploratory  options  (including 
industrial  arts  and  home  economics)  are  now  offered,  finding  the  time  for  even 
one  of  the  options  may  seem  all  but  impossible.  This  "impossibility"  appears 
more  evident  than  real,  however,  when  one  considers  that  most  districts  already 
make  at  least  one  option  available.  Even  with  the  competing  and  equally  valid 
claims  of  the  other  electives,  it  should  be  possible  for  a district  to  make  at 
least  some  time  for  exploratory  vocational  education  available  to  all  students 
at  some  point  in  grades  seven-nine  without  precluding  participation  in  other 
elective  areas.  Again  it  should  be  noted,  exploratory  vocational  education  has 
been  suggested  as  an  option  that  should  be  available  for  all  students,  not  that 
it  should  be  required  for  all  students. 

How  Difficult  Will  it  be  to  Implement  Programs  to  Meet  the  Objectives? 

Respondents  to  the  administrator  and  practitioner  survey  also  were  asked  to 
estimate  the  level  of  difficulty  expected  to  implement  a program  to  meet  each  of 
the  20  student  objectives.  Although  most  of  the  average  ratings  tended  toward 
"easy,"  few  respondents  thought  it  would  be  "very  easy."  Further,  there  were 
almost  as  many  "difficult"  as  "easy"  responses,  and  little  difference  in  the 
ratings  was  observed  based  on  the  role  of  the  respondent. 

These  ratings  were  based  on  a five-point  scale,  with  1 - "very  easy,"  2 = "easy," 
3 = "not  sure,"  4 = "difficult,"  and  5 ^ 'Very  difficult."  For  more  information 
on  the  pattern  of  responses  see  the  Appendix  or  the  interim  report  for  this  study 
entitled  "Summary  of  Results  of  the  Practitioner  and  Administrator  Survey" 

(January  30,  1981). 
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Five  of  the  objectives  were  rated  as  easier  than  the  others.  These  five 
which  received  "easy"  to  "not  sure"  ratings  are: 

• Students  should  be  able  to  locate  and  use  occupational 
reference  materials; 

• Students  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  skills  used  in 
applying  for  a job; 

• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about  education  and  training 
opportunities; 

• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about  how  jobs  are  classified; 
and 

• Students  should  be  knowledgeable  about  the  costs  of  dropping  out 
of  school. 

Only  two  objectives  received  more  "difficult"  than  "easy"  ratings: 

• Students  should  be  able  to  state  realistic  career  goals;  and 

• Students  should  develop  the  ability  to  accept  responsibility 
for  their  actions  in  leadership  and  supporting  roles. 

Summary 

There  are  gaps  between  the  student  needs  identified  in  this  study  and  those 
used  to  justify  current  programs  and  between  the  proposed  student  objectives  and 
the  currently  used  core  competencies.  Further,  according  to  information  collected 
in  this  phase,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  that  students  now  are  meeting 
the  objectives  identified  in  this  study,  even  when  those  identified  objectives 
match  the  current  core  competencies.  At  the  same  time,  and  the  point  cannot  be 
made  strongly  enough,  the  data  on  which  a fair  and  full  judgment  of  the  success 
of  presently  implemented  exploratory  vocational  education  courses  could  be  based 
are  not  available. 

In  consequence,  this  report  strongly  urges  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to 
obtain  the  data  which  are  needed.  If  that  cannot  happen,  then  the  following 
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suggestions  for  improving  exploratory  vocational  education  can  be  offered  based 
on  the  limited  data  collected  through  this  study: 

• Exploratory  vocational  education  should  have  as  its  primary 
purpose  helping  students  gain  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work, 
the  world  of  education,  the  world  of  themselves,  and  of  how 
those  "worlds”  are  interrelated  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  make  realistic  educational  and  occupational  decisions. 

• The  curriculum  of  exploratory  vocational  education  should 
emphasize  the  provision  of  situations  in  which  individual 
students  would  have  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  of  specific 
topics. 

• Although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  implement  the  same  explora- 
tory vocational  program  in  all  schools  serving  grades  seven 
through  nine,  all  of  those  schools  should  offer  exploratory 
vocational  education  in  some  form. 

Transforming  these  general  "suggestions"  into  specific  "recommendations"  will 
require  the  collection  and  analysis  of  additional  information.  The  following 
chapter  outlines  those  information  needs. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  KNOW  IF  THE  OBJECTIVES  ARE  MET? 

Throughout  this  report,  the  lack  of  suitable  data  on  which  to  make  judg- 
ments or  base  recommendations  has  been  pointed  out  time  after  time.  This 
chapter  suggests  which  data  are  necessary  for  those  purposes.  In  particular, 
the  following  questions  are  addressed: 

• What  criteria  should  be  used  to  judge  student  performance? 

- What  data  are  needed? 

What  methodologies  are  appropriate? 

• What  criteria  should  be  used  to  judge  program  elements? 

What  data  are  needed? 

What  methodologies  are  appropriate? 

What  Criteria  Should  be  Used  to  Judge  Student  Performance? 

This  question  can  be  answered  from  two  perspectives.  The  first  perspective 
involves  judging  how  well  an  individual  student  has  done;  the  second  concerns 
judging  the  performance  of  groups  of  students  such  as  classrooms  or  districts. 
The  difference  between  the  two  perspectives  is  primarily  a matter  of  how  the 
information  obtained  is  used.  Individual-level  information  is  generally  used 
for  such  purposes  as  diagnosis  of  deficiencies  or  awarding  grades;  group-level 
information  is  useful  for  assessing  needs,  making  curricular  decisions,  and 
evaluating  program  success.  The  latter  uses  will  be  covered  later  in  this 
chapter;  here  the  focus  is  on  judging  students  and  individual-level  uses  of 
those  judgments. 
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In  judging  students  in  exploratory  vocational  education,  two  points  seem 
particularly  important: 

• Students  should  be  expected  to  achieve  a high  level  of 
mastery  on  each  objective,  though  in  some  situations  it 
may  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  all  students  to  achieve 
the  same  mastery  level  on  all  objectives;  and 

• Levels  of  mastery  should  be  determined  by  comparing 
achievement  to  fixed  standards. 

A third  point  directly  related  to  judging  performance  in  the  classroom  is  that, 
to  the  extent  possible,  students  should  demonstrate  their  levels  of  mastery  in 
applied  performance  rather  than  pencil  and  paper  tests.  Each  of  these  three 
points  is  discussed  below. 

Mastery  of  objectives.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  all  students  to 
achieve  100  percent  mastery  levels  on  all  objectives.  Some  students  are  more 
able  than  others,  and  even  very  able  students  are  likely  to  not  master  all 
objectives  completely.  The  objectives  for  students  identified  in  this  study 
are  related  to  basic  decisions  all  young  people  have  to  make;  therefore,  just  as 
North  Carolina's  competency  testing  program  in  basic  skills  sets  a minimum 
standard,  exploratory  vocational  education  should  expect  all  participating  stu- 
dents to  meet  minimum  standards  of  objective  attainment  in  order  to  complete 
the  program  successfully.  However,  as  is  the  case  for  basic  skills,  many  students 
will  likely  be  able  to  meet  minimum  standards  upon  entry  to  the  program  for  at 
least  some  of  the  objectives.  For  the  program  to  serve  as  a challenge  for  all 
students,  therefore,  classroom-established  minimum  competency  levels  should  differ 
across  students;  that  is,  for  some  students  and  some  objectives,  the  expected 
competency  level  may  be  higher  Cthough  not  lower)  than  the  minimum.  For  example, 
a student  who  "pretests"  at  about  the  70  percent  level  on  an  objective  might  be 
required  to  attain  an  85  percent  mastery  level,  while  a student  who  pretests  at 
50  percent  may  be  required  to  reach  a 70  percent  mastery  level  on  a particular 
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objective.  These  are  examples;  the  experience  of  classroom  teachers  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  determining  more  accurate  criteria  for  individual  students. 
What  the  minimum  standard  should  be  is  currently  an  open  question.  One  way  to 
determine  the  standard  might  be  to  use  panels  of  educators  involved  with  youth 
in  the  middle  and  high  school  grades  to  determine  that  standard  in  light  of  the 
importance  of  each  objective  and  the  difficulty  of  the  items  used  to  measure  its 
attainment.  (It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  having 
varying  standards  for  different  students  and  evaluating  program  components' 
effectiveness  across  students.  This  point  will  be  discussed  further  later  in 
this  chapter.) 

Comparison  to  fixed  standards.  If  two  students  in  different  classrooms  are 
both  judged  to  perform  at,  say,  the  80  percent  mastery  level  on  an  objective, 
their  performance  levels  should  be  equivalent.  That  is,  their  performances 
should  be  measured  against  the  same  yardstick  and  in  a similar  way.  For  example, 
if  a written  test  were  used,  then  the  same  test  should  be  used  in  both  class- 
rooms, and  the  two  students  would  have  answered  the  same  number  of  items  correct, 
though  not  necessarily  the  same  items. 

Using  the  same  measurement  devices  to  determine  mastery  levels  does  not 

preclude  the  use  of  other,  locally  developed  "tests"  for  classroom  purposes.  As 

an  illustration,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  currently  provides  an  item 

bank  tailored  to  the  prevocational  competencies.  A similar  series,  with  items 

selected  to  reflect  known  levels  of  difficulty,  could  be  developed  to  judge 

* 

attainment  of  the  student  objectives  proposed  in  this  report.  Item-banking 
will  be  discussed  further  in  a later  section. 

•k 

An  advantage  to  the  current  item  bank  is  that  it  allows  teachers  to  select  items 
on  a flexible  basis;  this  is  also  a disadvantage  since  the  current  item  bank  con- 
tains items  which  appear  to  have  widely  varying  difficulty  levels.  Thus,  one 
student  could  meet  the  competency  measured  by  "easy"  items,  but  might  not  meet 
it  if  tested  with  harder  ones. 
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Applied  performance  testing.  At  the  conclusion  of  exploratory  vocational 


education,  students  should  be  expected  to  be  able  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  about  the  worlds  of  work,  education,  and  self,  and  the  interrelation- 
ships among  those  worlds.  Given  that  purpose  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that 
the  ability  to  act  be  assessed  through  acting.  Pencil  and  paper  tests,  while 
suitable  for  measuring  some  aspects  of  learning  Ce*g*  knowledge  of  the  entry 
level  requirements  for  a specific  occupation),  may  not  provide  a very  reliable 
measure  of,  for  example,  how  well  a student’s  selection  of  that  occupation  as  a 
goal  matches  his/her  educational  aspirations  and  abilities.  A simulation  (e.g., 

a mock  interview)  or  an  oral  presentation  may  be  much  more  suitable  as  a classroom 

* 

activity  for  determining  mastery  levels  of  "action"  objectives.  In  short,  there 
is  a need  for  both  pencil  and  paper  and  applied  performance  tests  which  can  be 
administered  uniformly  across  classrooms. 

What  Data  Are  Needed? 

To  judge  a student’s  mastery  level  when  the  standard  can  be  different  for 
different  students  requires  data  on  where  the  student  started  and  where  she  or 
he  ended  up  on  each  objective.  More  precisely,  the  following  data  elements  are 
needed  to  judge  an  individual’s  level  of  mastery: 

• An  assessment  Cor  pretest)  score  on  each  objective; 

• A "target"  mastery  level  for  the  student  on  each  objective; 
and 

• A mastery  (or  posttest)  score  on  each  objective. 

With  those  three  data  elements  Cor  60  data  elements,  if  all  20  objectives  are 
considered)  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  objectives  mastered,  the 
level  of  mastery  on  each,  and  the  amount  of  "growth"  made  during  the  course  of 
participation. 

k 

Such  applied  performance  tests  are  not  well  suited  for  comparing  pupils,  however, 
and  they  are  very  poorly  suited  for  use  in  program  evaluations. 
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At  the  level  of  judging  an  individual  student’s  mastery  levels,  those  data 
elements  are  all  that  are  required.  Additional  data  are  required,  however,  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  program  components  or  configurations  of  components. 
These  additional  requirements  are  discussed  in  a later  section. 

The  assessment  and  mastery  (i.e. , pretest  and  posttest)  scores  for  indi- 
vidual students  should  be  based  on  performance  on  common  tests  if  mastery  levels 
* 

are  to  be  comparative.  Such  a common  test  could  consist  of  an  identical  set 
of  items  for  each  objective  with  high  content  validity  and  known  reliability; 
or,  conceivably,  an  item  bank  could  be  developed  for  each  objective  with  each 
item  having  a known  ’’difficulty"  rating  as  well  as  content  validity  and  known 
reliability. 


What  Methodologies  Are  Appropriate? 

The  key  problem  involved  with  judging  individuals  is  developing  proper 
measures.  A test  may  clearly  reflect  the  content  of  a curriculum  unit  and  the 
underlying  construct  (e.g. , knowledge  of  entry  requirements)  used  to  structure 
the  curriculum  unit,  but  if  the  test  is  not  reliable,  or  if  it  is  too  easy  or 
too  hard,  the  results  from  the  test  will  be  only  marginally  useful.  Similar 
problems  are  present  in  tests  with  high  levels  of  reliability  but  which  do  not 
match  the  content  they  are  designed  to  measure. 

In  Phase  I of  this  study  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  valid  and  reliable 
tests  for  the  objectives.  Although  the  current  items  could  be  used  to  measure 
the  objectives  for  which  there  is  a close  match  with  prevocational  competencies, 


This  "common  test"  requirement  is  not  necessary  if,  for  program  evaluation,  a 
"standardized  test"  is  to  be  used.  This  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

** 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  judge  an  individual  s performance  rather  than  that 
of  a group,  the  measuring  device  must  be  extremely  reliable.  Thus,  since  that 
condition  is  very  difficult  to  meet,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  additional  methods 
to  judge  each  individual,  such  as  teacher  ratings,  to  assign  grades. 
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the  resulting  measures  would  likely  be  unreliable.  One  major  task  of  Phase  II 
should  be  to  determine  the  validity,  reliability,  and  difficulty  levels  of  the 
current  items.  New  items  would  have  to  be  developed,  of  course,  for  the  few 
objectives  which  are  not  matched  with  current  core  competencies.  Further,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  an  entirely  new  set  of  items  to  measure  objective  attain- 
ment adequately. 

What  Criteria  Should  be  Used  to  Judge  Program  Elements? 

All  other  things  being  equal,  program  elements  (e.g.,  curriculum  components, 
activities,  configurations  of  components)  should  be  judged  on  their  relative 
effectiveness  in  helping  students  attain  higher  mastery  levels  on  the  objectives. 
That  is,  with  other  factors  not  considered,  those  program  elements  that  are  related 
to  the  greatest  mastery  growth  across  students  would  be  judged  to  be  relatively 
more  successful.  To  be  able  to  make  those  judgments,  however,  requires  an  evalua- 
tion design  which  takes  a variety  of  concerns  into  account.  For  example,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  clearly  what  the  program  elements  are  and  what  their  rela- 
tionships are  to  the  objectives  and  to  other  program  elements.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  comparable  data  across  students  on  which  to  judge  their  per- 
formance. And,  as  another  example,  it  is  also  necessary  to  specify  what  those 
"other  things  being  equal"  actually  are  and  how  they  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  making  final  judgments  about  the  effectiveness  of  program  elements.  These 
and  other  topics  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

What  Data  Are  Needed? 

To  judge  the  relative  effectiveness  of  program  elements,  data  are  needed 
which  Cl)  allow  a clear  delineation  of  what  the  element  is  and  is  not,  (2) 
permit  tying  the  element  directly  to  student  performance,  and  (3)  suggest  what 
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other  factors  may  also  be  important.  These  three  data  needs  are  discussed  in 
this  section. 

Delineate  program  elements.  There  are  several  courses  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  prevocational  area  which  provide  exploratory  level  experiences  in  voca- 
tional education.  Further,  even  within  the  prevocational  area,  seven  separate 
course  sequencing  options  are  available  to  districts.  Finally,  though  the  point 
was  not  made  earlier,  even  within  a single  course  (e. g. , Occupational  Exploration) 
there  appears  to  be  variation  from  district  to  district  and  school  to  school  in 
the  number  of  teachers  and  separate  labs  that  are  involved. 

From  another  perspective,  the  time  spent  on  particular  topics  is  likely  to 
vary  from  one  exploratory  class  to  another.  The  materials  used  in  class,  the 
use  of  outside  resources,  and  the  instructional  approach  (e.g.,  experiential  or 
lecture)  are  also  likely  to  vary. 

Given  all  these  possible  types  of  variations  in  the  "treatment"  received  by 
a particular  student,  it  can  be  difficult  to  untangle  the  relationship  between  a 
"treatment"  and  student  performance.  What  is  needed  is  a description  of  the  key 
dimensions  along  which  the  treatments  vary.  To  do  this  it  will  be  first  necessary 
to  study  a sample  of  classrooms  in  detail.  The  data  obtained  would  then  be 
analyzed  to  identify  the  key  dimensions  along  which  the  "treatments"  differ. 

These  key  dimensions  (e.g.,  time  on  task,  use  of  experiential  mode,  teacher-made 
materials,  number  of  teachers,  or  teacher: pupil  instructional  ratio)  would  in 
turn  define  the  program  elements.  The  program  elements  themselves  could  be 
thought  of  as  single  dimensions  for  some  purposes  or  multiple  dimensions  for 
others. 

Student  performance  data.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  three  data  elements  were 
suggested  as  being  necessary  to  judge  an  individual  student's  performance.  These 
were,  for  each  objective,  (1)  an  assessment  score,  (2)  a target  score,  and  (3)  a 
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mastery  score.  To  judge  performance  across  students  in  relation  to  a program 
element  requires  only  assessment  and  mastery  scores  on  a common  measure.  The 
common  measure  could  consist  of  valid  and  reliable  "mini-tests"  for  each  ob- 
jective administered  uniformly  to  all  exploratory  vocational  education  students. 

The  scores  could  also  be  obtained  by  using  a single  standardized  test  statewide 
on  a pretest-posttest  basis.  The  mini-test  option  has  the  advantage  of  potentially 
providing  the  classroom  teacher  a large  amount  of  information  about  each  student, 
but  to  administer  a series  of  mini-tests  would  require  a substantial  amount  of 

time  to  cover  all  20  objectives.  The  single  pretest-posttest  option  has  the 

* 

advantage  of  taking  relatively  little  time  at  the  classroom  level,  but  does  not 
provide  the  teacher  as  much  individual-level  information. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  test  administered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a standard  "growth"  score  for  all  participating  students.  Use  of  a criterion 
referenced  test  usually  has  the  disadvantage  that  raw  score  differences  do  not 
reflect  equal  intervals.  That  is,  unless  all  items  are  of  exactly  equal  diffi- 
culty, it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  much  growth  took  place  between  a 
pretest  and  a posttest.  One  solution  is  for  percentiles  to  be  calculated  for 
the  first  pre-  and  posttest  administrations  to  determine  "norms."  Then,  since 
percentiles  are  not  an  equal  interval  measure  either,  the  percentiles  could  be 
converted  to  Normal  Curve  Equivalents  as  is  done  in  ESEA  Title  I evaluations. 

If  those  steps  are  followed,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of 
relative  performance  growth  across  students  and,  in  turn,  to  use  that  relative 
growth  measure  to  determine  program  element  effectiveness  through  one  of  a 
variety  of  correlational  approaches  such  as  regression. 

^For  a statewide  test,  the  time  saved  at  the  classroom  level  must  be  balanced 
against  the  possible  time  or  other  costs  needed  to  score  such  a test  at  the 
state  level  or  elsewhere. 
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Other  important  factors.  The  above  has  been  premised  on  looking  at  program 


elements  and  student  growth  with  "all  other  things  being  equal."  However,  those 
"other  things"  are  rarely  equal,  and,  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  program  ele- 
ments, they  should  be  taken  into  account.  Among  the  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered are  the  following: 

• School  Program  Characteristics  — other  programs  with  parallel 
objectives  (e. g. , career  education),  presence  of  vocational 
counselors,  "feeder  school"  programs,  etc. 

• School  Staff  Characteristics  — training  and  experience  of 
program  staff. 

• School  Setting  Characteristics  — class  length  and  scheduling, 
facilities. 

• School  Climate  — student  and  staff  morale,  relative  emphasis 
on  "basics,"  etc. 

• District  Characteristics  — per  pupil  expenditures  for  programs, 
size  of  district,  number  of  schools,  etc. 

• Community  Characteristics  — employment  characteristics  and  out- 
looks, demographic  characteristics. 

The  factors  listed  above  are  designed  to  be  illustrative  rather  than  conclusive. 
The  important  point  is  that  a variety  of  "other  things"  should  be  considered. 


What  Methodologies  Are  Appropriate? 

To  obtain  the  data  described  in  the  previous  section  will  require  a series 
of  major  tasks.  First,  a common  instrument,  whether  a set  of  tests  for  each  ob- 
jective or  a single  test  across  objectives  will  have  to  be  developed  and  pretested. 

"Experts"  should  be  involved  in  determining  content  validity,  and  the  results  of 

* 

the  pretest  should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  items. 

Second,  and  simultaneously  with  instrument  development,  data  on  exploratory 
vocational  education  programs  must  be  obtained  from  a sufficiently  large  sample 


If  test  development  is  based  upon  the  currently  available  item  bank,  then  this 
task  may  be  made  somewhat  easier  as  all  items  have  been  judged  on  their  content 
validity.  However,  it  is  not  clear  Cl)  whether  the  content  actually  follows  what 
is  taught  in  the  prevocational  courses  or  C2)  whether  the  items  are  reliable. 
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of  classrooms  to  permit  a determination  of  the  key  dimensions  along  which  the 
programs  vary.  Once  the  key  dimensions  are  identified,  an  inventory  will  have 
to  be  developed  to  permit  obtaining  program  level  data  on  "treatments." 

Third,  the  final  student  performance  test  Cor  tests)  would  be  administered 
on  a pre-posttest  basis,  and  the  scores  would  be  converted  to  a standard  scale 
such  as  that  provided  by  Normal  Curve  Equivalents. 

Fourth,  information  about  "other  factors"  would  be  obtained  from  each  school, 
LEA,  and  community  involved  in  the  study.  This  step,  therefore,  requires  the 
development  of  an  additional  inventory  or  checklist. 

The  data  collected  in  the  four  tasks  described  above  could  then  be  analyzed 
through,  for  example,  multiple  regression.  The  dependent  variable,  student 
growth  from  pretest  to  posttest,  would  be  set  as  a function  of  each  of  the 
dimensions  used  to  describe  program  elements.  In  turn,  the  program  element 
dimensions  could  be  "explained"  with  the  data  on  other  factors  collected  in  the 
fourth  task. 


Siimmary 

This  chapter  has  described  two  parallel  evaluation  activities.  The  first 
activity  would  involve  judging  the  performance  of  individual  students  and  focuses 
on  how  to  measure  their  mastery  of  the  student  objectives  identified  in  this 
report.  The  second  activity,  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  program  elements, 
would  use  the  performance  of  students  as  the  dependent  variable.  Briefly  stated, 
program  elements  would  be  judged  on  their  relative  effectiveness  in  helping 
students  achieve  growth  in  their  mastery  levels. 

The  evaluation  activities  suggested  in  this  chapter  can,  if  implemented  fully, 
provide  the  data  on  which  current  program  elements  can  be  judged  and  on  which 
program  improvement  efforts  can  be  based.  The  methodologies  discussed  in  this 
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chapter  should  be  considered  as  a first  step  in  the  development  of  an  evaluation 
design  which  would  provide  program  improvement  data  and  help  meet  federal 
evaluation  requirements.  Certainly  the  design  needs  to  be  refined  and  tested 
before  it  can  be  implemented  on  a statewide  basis,  which  could  be  one  aspect  of 
Phase  II.  For  example,  even  though  a substantial  amount  of  work  has  been  put 
into  the  current  test  item  bank,  additional  work  is  needed  to  develop  new  items 
and  to  determine  the  validity  and  reliability  of  both  the  new  and  current  items. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  presently 
reviewing  the  status  of  all  vocational  programs  in  order  to  chart  new  directions. 
Without  the  implementation  of  a sound  evaluation  design  for  the  exploratory  vo- 
cational programs,  this  review  and  subsequent  decisions  stemming  from  it  will 
necessarily  be  based  on  incomplete  information.  The  investment  in  such  a sound 
design  would  likely  repay  itself  quickly  simply  by  helping  ensure  that  the  best 
decisions  are  made  in  terms  of  the  state’s  young  people  and  the  programs  designed 
to  assist  them. 
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APPENDIX 


STUDY  METHODOLOGY 


This  appendix  provides  a brief  description  of  the  procedures  used  to  collect 
and  analyze  the  data  on  which  this  report  was  based.  Four  activities  are 
described  in  detail.  These  include  (1)  interviews  with  state-level  adminis- 
trators, (2)  literature  review,  (3)  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings,  and  (4) 
practitioner  and  administrator  survey.  The  other  two  data  collection  activities, 
i.e.,  solicitation  of  information  from  statewide  groups  and  a survey  of  activi- 
ties in  other  states  will  be  treated  briefly  as  they  provided  only  marginal 
information. 


State-Level  Administrator  Interviews 

During  the  first  seven  weeks  of  this  study,  individual  interviews  were 

held  with  twelve  present  or  former  state-level  administrators  in  the  Division 
* 

of  Vocational  Education.  These  individuals  included  those  with  responsibilities 
cutting  across  vocational  program  areas  as  well  as  many  with  responsibilities 
within  specific  program  areas.  It  was  also  possible  to  meet  with  five  individuals 
responsible  for  other-than-vocational  areas  or  for  broader  areas  which  included 
vocational  education.  Separate  interviews  were  conducted  with  one  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  one  member  of  the  faculty  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  who  have  been  closely  involved  with  exploratory  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  the  individual-level  interviews,  two  group  "interviews" /presenta- 
tions were  conducted.  One  of  these  involved  six  members  of  the  policy-making 
__ 

As  confidentiality  was  assured  all  those  who  participated  in  the  study,  no 
specific  names  or  positions  will  be  identified. 
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staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the  second  involved  those 
responsible  for  program  operations.  Including  all  participants  in  this  state- 
level  data  collection  activity,  over  40  people  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
provide  information  for  the  study. 

Although  the  specific  questions  were  "tailored"  to  each  respondent  based 
on  his/her  role,  several  topics  were  common  to  all  interviews.  These  topics 
were: 

• Perceived  purpose  of  the  study; 

• Rationales  for  current  program  designs; 

• Perspectives  on  desired  program  designs; 

• Desired  program  purposes  and  objectives; 

• Expectations  for  students; 

• Evaluative  criteria;  and 

a Program  "context"  concerns. 

The  results  of  the  individual  and  group  interviews  were  presented  in  an  interim 
report  entitled  "State-Level  Perspectives  on  Exploratory  Vocational  Education: 

A Synthesis  and  Summary  of  Findings"  (October  10,  1980) . 

Literature  Review 

The  literature  base  for  the  review  was  composed  of  four  major  elements: 

1)  an  ERIC  search;  2)  other  literary  resources;  3)  fugitive  documents;  and 
4)  previous  reviews  in  related  areas.  The  most  important  of  these  four  was  a 
search  of  documents  through  ERIC,  using  both  Resources  in  Education  (RIE)  and 
Current  Index  of  Journals  in  Education  (CIJE) . This  search,  which  included  all 
citations  from  1975  to  the  present,  was  based  on  the  following  descriptors: 
career  education,  career  exploration,  career  guidance,  career  information, 
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career  ladders,  career  opportunities,  career  orientations,  career  planning, 
occupational  aspiration,  occupational  choice,  occupational  guidance,  pretech- 
nical  education,  prevocational  education,  vocational  adjustment,  vocational 
counseling,  vocational  development,  vocational  education,  vocational  interests, 
vocational  maturity,  and  vocational  schools.  From  the  thousands  of  entries, 
approximately  200  citations  were  selected  and  reviewed  for  their  relevance. 

Of  these,  less  than  40  were  judged  to  be  actually  relevant. 

The  second  element  in  the  literature  base  included  other  library  resources. 
Several  volumes  as  well  as  journal  articles  not  included  in  ERIC  were  located 
through  catalogue  and  other  searches.  Further,  bibliographies  from  the  already 
reviewed  literature  were  used  to  identify  other  resources. 

The  third  element  consisted  of  a large  quantity  of  "fugitive”  materials 
supplied  by  personnel  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (NCSDPI).  These  materials  included  several  documents  not  available  through 
other  sources  as  well  as  several  others  which,  while  perhaps  available  in  ERIC, 
predated  the  beginning  year  for  that  search. 

The  fourth  element,  other  reviews,  is  more  properly  a subset  of  the  other 
three  elements.  In  each  of  the  searches,  a special  effort  was  made  to  locate 
previous  reviews  to  help  identify  key  sources  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  previous 
integrative  work  in  this  field. 

Stakeholder  Focus  Group  Meetings 

In  all  meetings  with  state  level  personnel  one  activity  was  soliciting 
nominations  for  people  to  participate  in  one  of  a series  of  stakeholder  focus 
group  meetings.  Other  nominations  were  obtained  from  regional  vocational 
education  coordinators  and  local  vocational  Cor  occupational)  directors  in  each 
of  the  four  sites  selected  for  the  meetings. 


The  lists  of  nominees  were  examined  to  determine  those  individuals  nominated 


more  than  once  and  to  ensure  that  enough  people  had  been  nominated  to  ’’fill" 
each  of  the  meetings  planned  for  each  site.  All  individuals  nominated  more  than 
once  were  selected  and  invited  to  participate.  Others  were  selected  based  on 
their  proximity  to  an  appropriate  meeting  site  and  to  ensure  that  at  least  one 
of  each  nominator’s  nominees  were  included. 

Although  eight  separate  meetings  were  planned,  only  six  took  place.  Four 
of  the  meetings  were  combined  into  two  because  of  last-minute  cancellations  by 
selected  participants.  The  sites  of  the  meetings  and  the  types  of  participants 
in  each  are  described  below. 


Pitt  County  (Greenville) 

Brunswick  County  (Southport) 

Wilkes  County  (North 
Wilkesboro  ) 

Mecklenburg  County  (Charlotte) 


District  and  Building  Educational 
Adminis  trator s 

- Renresentatives  of  other  Aeencies 

- Vocational  Education  Practitioners 

- Nonvocational  Education  Practitioners 

- Vocational  and  Nonvocational 
Education  Practitioners 
Local  District  and  Building  Educa- 
tional Administrators  and  Representa- 
tives of  Other  Agencies 

The  purpose  of  the  stakeholder  focus  group  meetings  was  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a variety  of  viewpoints  to  be  heard  and  discussed  in  an  informal 
setting.  The  methodology  of  these  meetings  is  designed  to  first  obtain  a variety 
of  perspectives  and  then,  by  discussing  the  variety,  to  focus  in  on  the  points 
on  which  there  is  agreement.  Four  general  questions  were  used  to  begin  the  dis- 
cussions in  each  of  the  meetings: 

• What  are  the  two  or  three  most  important  needs  of  young 

people  that  should  be  addressed  by  any  vocational  education 
program? 

e Which  groups  of  young  people  should  be  given  the  highest 

priority  to  be  served  by  prevocational  education  programs? 
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• What  are  the  two  or  three  specific  things  that  students  should 
know  as  a result  of  participating  in  a prevocational  education 
program? 

• What  are  two  or  three  specific  things  that  students  should  be 
able  to  do  as  a result  of  participating  in  a prevocational 
education  program? 

The  results  of  the  focus  group  meetings  were  presented  in  an  interim  report 
entitled  "Prevocational  Needs  and  Objectives:  Summary  and  Synthesis  of  Stakeholder 
Focus  Group  Meetings"  (January  13,  1981) . 


Practitioner  and  Administrator  Survey 


Survey  Instrument 

As  a result  of  prior  data  collection  activities,  268  potential  student  ob- 
jectives were  identified.  Potential  objectives  which  were  not  directly  student 
related,  including  those  which  could  be  more  properly  labeled  "program”  objectives 
(e.g.,  helping  reduce  drop-out  rates),  were  removed  from  the  lists.  Comparing  the 
separate  lists  of  potential  objectives  from  each  of  the  four  prior  data  collection 
activities,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  objectives  to  twenty. 

The  20  potential  study  objectives  were  then  examined  to  ensure  representation 
of  the  categories  suggested  to  be  of  greatest  importance  by  participants  in  the 
stakeholder  focus  group  meetings.  This  step  led  to  rewriting  a few  objectives, 
but  did  not  lead  to  any  substantive  changes.  All  objectives  were  then  reviewed 
by  NTS  staff  not  directly  involved  in  this  study  to  ensure  they  could  be  under- 
stood; a few  objectives  were  slightly  rewritten  as  a result  of  this  review,  but 
again  there  were  no  substantive  changes.  The  final  instrument,  and  its  item 
response  patterns,  is  presented  on  the  following  three  pages. 
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PRACTITIONER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR  SURVEY 
AND  SURVEY  ITEM  RESPONSE  PATTERNS 
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Tills  data  collection  activity  was  approved  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  education  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  work  to  be  conducted  under  Contract  C7212. 
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Tills  data  collection  activity  was  approved  by  tlie 
North  Carolina  State  hoard  of  Education  as  an  integral 
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Sampling  Design 


Practical  limits  on  the  number  of  people  who  could  be  surveyed  led  NTS  to 
suggest  in  the  project  proposal  that  the  sample  size  should  be  200,  with  that 
number  split  evenly  between  administrators  and  practitioners.  In  addition,  it 
was  proposed  that  all  individuals  who  had  participated  in  other  data  collection 
activities  would  be  included  with  the  balance  of  the  sample  selected  randomly. 

The  sampling  design  was  refined  during  the  course  of  the  study  in  terms  of 
both  of  those  proposed  dimensions.  The  administrator  and  practitioner  groups  were 
broken  down  into  four  and  two  major  subgroups,  respectively.  Further,  in  addition 
to  those  who  had  participated  in  prior  activities  and  the  random  sample,  a sample 
of  the  individuals  who  had  been  nominated  for,  but  had  not  participated  in,  prior 
activities  was  included.  Finally,  both  the  administrator  and  practitioner  sample 
sizes  were  reduced  to  90,  and  20  representatives  of  other  agencies  were  added  to 
the  overall  sample  to  bring  the  total  sample  size  up  to  200. 

The  methods  used  to  select  sample  participants  varied  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  groups  had  been  involved  in  prior  activities.  These  methods  are 
described  briefly  in  the  following  sections. 

Prior  participants.  All  of  those  who  had  been  involved  in  prior  activities 
were  included  in  the  sample.  The  total  number  of  67  possible  respondents  in  this 
group  consisted  of:  23  practitioners,  16  administrators,  and  9 representatives 
of  other  agencies  who  had  participated  in  focus  group  activities;  14  state  level 
administrators  who  had  participated  in  other  meetings;  and  5 members  of  an 
"advisory  group"  of  community  college/ technical  college  instructional  deans. 

Nominees  for  prior  activities.  From  the  lists  of  people  who  had  been  nominated 
to  participate  in  focus  group  meetings  but  who  had  either  not  been  selected  or  who 
could  not  attend,  a total  of  38  people  were  selected  randomly  for  inclusion  in  the 
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sample.  This  total  consisted  of  17  practitioners  (of  35  nominees),  15 
(of  25)  administrators,  and  all  six  representatives  of  other  agencies. 

Random  sample.  To  fill  out  the  sample,  95  people  were  selected  randomly.  Of 
these  95,  50  were  practitioners  who  were  selected  from  lists  made  available  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  To  draw  each  of  the  subsamples,  districts  were 
first  selected  randomly  (using  a table  of  random  numbers)  and  independently,  then 
a page  from  that  district's  listing  was  selected  (again  based  on  a table  of  random 
numbers),  and,  finally,  the  first  person  listed  on  that  page  within  the  designated 
subgroup  was  selected. 

The  subsample  of  building  and  district  administrators  (a  total  of  45)  were  se- 
lected from  the  North  Carolina  Education  Directory.  For  building  administrators, 
districts  were  selected  based  on  random  numbers  tables,  and  schools  were  then  selected 
in  a similar  way.  (The  sample  was  restricted  to  secondary  schools;  if  an  elementary 
school  was  selected,  a new  random  number  was  drawn).  District  administrator  selec- 
tion combined  random  and  purposive  elements.  Two  independent  samples  of  10  districts 
were  drawn,  one  for  vocational  education  administrators  and  the  other  for  nonvoca- 
tional  education  administrators.  The  vocational  education  (or  occupational  education) 
director  or  the  administrator  most  directly  involved  in  secondary  school  instruction 
was  selected  from  the  respective  districts.  (In  cases  where  no  such  individual 
could  be  identified,  a new  district  was  selected  randomly). 

For  the  sample  of  state  administrators,  all  seven  remaining  regional  vocational 
education  coordinators  (the  eighth  had  been  included  as  a focus  group  participant) 
were  selected.  In  addition,  from  the  list  of  vocational  education  consultants 
listed  in  the  education  directory,  eight  consultants  were  selected  randomly. 

Data  Collection 

NTS  originally  proposed  to  use  a mail  survey  with  telephone  follow-up  as 
necessary  to  attain  a 75  percent  response  rate.  Because  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
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sampling  frame,  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  attain  the  75 
percent  response  rate  from  each  subgroup.  The  only  subgroups  for  which  this 
rate  could  not  be  achieved  within  the  time  available  for  this  activity  were 
"other  vocational  education  practitioners-random  sample"  (60.0  percent)  "state 
administrators"  (73.3  percent),  and  "regional  coordinators -random  sample  (73.3 
percent).  Overall,  a total  of  161  responses  were  returned,  or  80.5  percent. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  presents  the  number  of  responses  received  in  each 
category. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  survey  were  reported  in  an  interim  report  en- 
titled "Summary  of  Results  of  the  Practitioner  and  Administrator  Survey"  (January 
30,  1981). 


Other  Data  Collection  Activities 


Two  additional  activities  were  carried  out  in  Phase  I,  neither  of  which 
provided  much  useful  information.  The  first  activity  was  a survey  of  selected 
states.  Several  states,  which  had  been  identified  through  the  literature  or 
through  conversations  with  vocational  educators  in  North  Carolina  or  at  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  were  contacted  to  obtain  information 
about  their  exploratory  vocational  education  program.  This  effort  added  very 
little  to  the  information  already  gathered  through  the  literature  review. 

The  second  activity  involved  soliciting  information  from  statewide  organiza- 
tions. Although  this  activity  was  not  originally  proposed  (and,  thus,  there  were 
no  funds  available  to  carry  it  out) , it  was  possible  to  obtain  information  from 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  CETA  Youth  Programs  (within  the 
Balance  of  State  Prime  Sponsor) , and  the  Association  of  Community /Technical 
Colleges  instructional  deans.  The  first  two  groups  provided  relevant  background 
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information,  while  an  active  role  was  taken  by  six  instructional  deans.  One 


instructional  dean  participated  in  a stakeholder  focus  group  meeting;  all  of 
them  were  included  in  the  sample  for  the  practitioner  and  administrator  survey. 
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